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School Segregation in Michigan 


On June 8, 1953, tHe Supreme Court or THE Unrep Srates, 
which had before it for decision the question whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution makes illegal the segregation of 
Negroes in the public schools and which had heard arguments on 
the cases! in December, 1952, issued an order restoring the cases to 
the docket and assigning them for reargument in October, 1953. 
The order also requested counsel to discuss particularly the following 
questions: 


1. What evidence is there that the Congress which submitted and 
the state legislatures and conventions which ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment contemplated or did not contemplate, understood or did not 
understand, that it would abolish segregation in public schools? 

2. If neither the Congress in submitting nor the states in ratifying the 
Fourteenth Amendment understood that compliance with it would require 
the immediate abolition of segregation in public schools, was it neverthe- 
less the understanding of the framers of the Amendment (a) that future 
Congresses might, in the exercise of their power under section five of the 
Amendment abolish such segregation, or (b) that it would be within the 
judicial power, in light of future conditions, to construe the Amendment 
as abolishing such segregation of its own force? 

3. On the assumption that the answers to questions 2(a) and (b) do 
not dispose of the issue, is it within the judicial power, in construing the 
Amendment, to abolish segregation in public schools? 

4. Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools violates 
the Fourteenth Amendment, (a) would a decree necessarily follow pro- 
viding that, within the limits set by normal geographic school districting, 
Negro children should forthwith be admitted to schools of their choice, 
or (b) may this Court, in the exercise of its equity powers, permit an 
effective gradual adjustment to be brought about from existing segregated 
systems to a system not based on color distinctions? 

5. On the assumption on which questions 4(a) and (b) are based, 
and assuming further that this Court will exercise its equity powers to 
the end described in question 4(b): (a) should this Court formulate 
detailed decrees in these cases; (b) if so what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; (c) should this Court appoint a special master to hear 
evidence with a view to recommending specific terms for such decrees; 


1Brown, et al. vs. Board of Education of Topeka, etc., et al.; Briggs, et al. vs. 
Elliott, et al.; Davis, et al. vs. County School Board of Prince Edward County, 
Va., et al.; Bolling, et al. vs. Sharpe, et al.; Gebhart, et al. vs. Belton, et al. 
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(d) should this Court remand to the courts of first instance with direc- 
tions to frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what general directions 
should the decrees of this Court include and what procedures should 
' the courts of first instance follow in arriving at the specific terms of more 
detailed decrees? 

The questions propounded by the Supreme Court applied to the 
thirty-seven states whose legislatures and conventions ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Michigan is one of these states. 

One of the cases before the Supreme Court, Davis, et al. vs. 
County School Board of Prince Edward County, Va., et al., was 
brought before the Supreme Court by the state of Virginia, since 
a statute of that state was involved. Mr. Lindsay Almond, Jr., the 
attorney general of that state, consequently, in July, 1953, asked the 
attorneys general of the thirty-six other states that had ratified the 
Fourteenth Amendment to supply him with information relating to 
the history of segregation for public education, the action taken 
by the legislature of each state with respect to segregation before 
and after ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, and the under- 
standing or attitude of the various legislatures in regard to the 


meaning and affect of the Fourteenth Amendment upon segregation 
by race or color in the public schools of the respective states. Mr. 
Almond's questions follow. 


1. Did your state have a system of free public schools at the time of 
the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment (1868)? 

2. When was the free public school system established in your state? 
Give constitution or statute reference to school establishment. 

3. Has there been segregation by race in the public schools of your 
state at any time since their establishment? Give constitution or statute 
reference to establishment of such segregation by race and its abolition, 
if subsequently abolished. 

4. Has segregation by race ever been established in your state for any 
other purpose, such as transportation, miscegenation, lodging, public 
institutions, public halls and restaurants? If so, specify date of institution 
and abolition, if any, and constitution or statute reference. 

5. Are there any records of any kind—public or private—as to (a) the 
action taken by the legislature or convention in your state in the consid- 
eration of the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, and (b) action 
taken by the legislature or constitutional convention in the establishment 
after 1868 of segregated public schools in your state? (c) Are reports of 
debates available? If so, please identify and state where such reports 
may be found, (d) Are committee reports aavilable? If so, please identify 
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and state where such reports may be found. (e) If there are records of 
other kinds, please identify such records and state where such records 
may be found. 

6. Do these records indicate that the question of segregation by race 
in public schools or otherwise was considered by the legislature or con- 
vention of your state as it related to the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment? If so, identify where the report of such consideration may 
be found and specify the consideration given. 

7. Is there evidence of any character that the legislature or convention 
of your state that considered the ratification of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment “contemplated or did not contemplate, understood or did not under- 
stand that ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment would abolish 
segregation in public schools’? If so, state where such evidence may be 
found and specify what such evidence shows. 

8. Do the records in your state relating to the consideration of the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in any way indicate an under- 
standing (either affirmative or negative) “(a) that future Congresses 
might, in the exercise of their power under section five of the Amend- 
ment, abolish such segregation, or (b) that it would be within the judicial 
power, in light of future conditions, to construe the Amendment as 
abolishing such segregation of its own force?” 

9. Is there any general reference book as to the establishment and 
history of the public school system in your state? If so, please name the 
book. and state where it may be found. 

10. Has there ever been segregation of Indians in the public schools 
of your state? If so, give constitution or statute reference to establishment 
of such segregation and its abolition, if subsequently abolished. If Indians 
have not been segregated how have they been classified? 

11. Has there ever been segregation by sex in the public schools in 
your state? If so, give constitution or statute reference to establishment 
of such segregation and its abolition, if subsequently abolished. 


Attorney General Frank G. Millard assigned Mrs. Caroline W. 


Thrun, assistant attorney general, to do the research and compile the 
requested information for Michigan.? In view of the current na- 
tional interest in this subject and the value of her findings, they 
are published below. Michigan History is indebted to Mr. Millard 
and Mrs. Thrun for permission to use the report prepared by the 
attorney general of Michigan for the attorney general of Virginia. 


Mrs. Thrun has asked the editor to express her appreciation of the 


2See the brief of the state of Virginia in Davis, et al. vs. County School 
Board of Prince Edward County, Va., et al. November 30, 1953, for the use 
made of Mr. Millard’s report by Mr. Almond. 
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valuable help she received from Dr. James B. Edmonson, dean 
emeritus of the school of education at the University of Michigan; 
Mrs. Elleine Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection in the 
Detroit Public Library; Mr. Robert F. Bauman, former director of 
the Dearborn Historical Museum; Dr. F. Clever Bald, assistant di- 
rector of the Michigan Historical Collections at the University of 
Michigan; and Mr. Vernon Beal, archivist of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, for making source materials available to her. 


Editor 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES 
Caroline W. Thrun 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND STATUTORY HISTORY OF THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF FREE COMMON SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN® 


1827 ‘Territorial Laws, volume II, pages 472-77: Legislative Council 
(Territorial Government) Enactments: 
Townships containing fifty householders or families were 


directed to provide school for six months; one hundred fam- 
ilies—school for entire year; 150 families—school for six 
months with advanced English for entire year; and so on. 
Townships were directed to support schools by tax. 
Territorial Laws, volume II, pages 769-77. 
Operation of schools by township tax was abolished. Rate 
or tuition bills were charged the parent in proportion to the 
number of days his children attended school, except for in- 
digent children. : 
Township boards were required to divide townships into 
school districts. 

1829 Laws of 1829, page 57, provided for the appointment of a 
state superintendent of common schools. 


1835 Constitution of 1935, Article X, Section 1, provided for: 
1. Superintendent of public instruction, term two years, 
duties to be provided by law. 


8See questions one and two of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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2. System of common schools to be in session at least three 
months in each year. 


Laws of Michigan 1835-1836, page 49. 

“An act to define the duties of the superintendent of public 
instruction and for other purposes” required the superin- 
tendent of public instruction to prepare a system for the 
organization and establishment of common schools and a 
university and its branches, and to require directors of school 
districts to report the number of children (without distinction 
as to race or sex.) between the ages of five and sixteen resident 
within each district. 


Report to the Legislature in 1837 by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction John D. Pierce, pages 4-11 (passim): 


To enter upon a high career of improvement as a state, is un- 
doubtedly an object of paramount importance. It is so because it 
involves the reputation of the state, and also the highest good of 
present and coming generations. If we would preserve inviolate 
the sacred principles of liberty—of liberty, civil and religious—if 
we would perpetuate free institutions; if we would hand down 
to those who are to come after us a constitution, government and 
laws, based upon the essential and imperishable rights of man; if 
we would rear a superstructure of elements more durable than 
crowns or pyramids, we must dig deep and lay broad and per- 
manent the foundations of knowledge and virtue. . . . 

In the attainment of an object of such magnitude, so grand and 
comprehensive as a nation’s welfare, prosperity and happiness. . . . 
primary schools are the main dependence. . . . They ought to be 
the foundation of our whole system of public instruction, as they 
are indeed the chief support of all our free institutions. . . . 
Children of every name and age must be taught the qualifications 
and duties of American citizens, and learn early in life the art of 
self control—they must be educated. . . . 

It has been said, and rightly too, that common schools are truly 
republican. The great object is to furnish good instruction in all 
the elementary and common branches of knowledge for all classes 
of the community; as good indeed for the poorest boy of the state, 
as the rich man can furnish for his children with all his wealth. 
The object is universal education—the education of every indi 
vidual of all classes—‘the only solid basis of true equality.’ . . . 
In the public schools, all classes are blended together; the rich 
mingle with the poor, and are educated in company. . . . It is this 
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system, indeed, which brings forward and elevates to places of 
distinction a due proportion of . . . men who owe nothing either 
to birth or fortune, but all to the free schools and their own 
exertions. . . . Let free schools be established and maintained in 
perpetuity, and there can be no such thing as a permanent 
aristocracy in our land... . 

Can any plan be devised by which the principles of virtue and 
knowledge may be so diffused among the great body of the people 
as the existence and perpetuity of our institutions seem to require? 
The general impression is, that it may be done effectually by a 
well digested system of free schools. There is no alternative, this 
being the only process by which the whole population can be 
made acquainted with their rights and duties as citizens of one 
commonwealth. Schools, therefore, as the only efficient means 
of accomplishing such an object, ought emphatically to be the 
property and care of the state. . . . Hence the government ought 
so far to assume the direction, as to see to it that the benefit of 
the school system is extended to all parts of the community. 


Laws of 1837, Act No. LXIII, Primary School Act. 

Provision was made for the support of common schools by 
taxation. Reports to the legislature of the superintendent of 
public instruction in 1837 and 1838 carry detailed descrip 


tions of the public school system in Michigan during that 
period. These reports are available in the library of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lansing. 


Act No. 105, Public Acts of 1839. 

Tax supported schools (free) were abolished, and rate bills 
(tuition charges) restored. A two-thirds vote of electors of 
any school district was required to legalize a general tax for 
the schools within the district. 


Act No. 121. 

The legislature repealed the Primary School Act of 1837 and 
enacted a new common school code. Costs of instruction 
and operation were charges against inhabitants who sent 
children to school. 


Act No. 7 entitled “An act relative to free public schools in 
the City of Detroit.” 

Provided for the establishment of free tax supported public 
schools in the school district of the city of Detroit only. 
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Revised Laws of 1846, Chapter 58, entitled “Of Primary 
Schools,” Section 140. 

Qualified electors were authorized to vote a tax of not to 
exceed fifty cents for each scholar resident within the town- 
ship for the support of common schools in the township. 
Rate bills (tuition charge) were still used. 


Convention Debates—Michigan—1850. 


These volumes contain discussions on a free public school 


system for the state at pages 263-76 and 785-91. 


Constitution of 1850, Article XIII, Section 4: 


The legislature shall, within five years from the adoption of this 
constitution, provide for and establish a system of primary schools; 
whereby a school shall be kept without charge for tuition, at least 
three months in each year, in every school district in the state; and 
all instruction in said school shall be conducted in the English 
language. 


Act No. 110—Laws of Michigan, 1869. 
Amended the Primary School Law, Section 24, Chapter 58, 
Revised Statutes of 1846, to require 


the district board to estimate the amount necessary to be raised, 
in addition to other school funds, for the entire support of such 
school, including fuel and other incidental expenses, and previous 
to the second Monday in October, make a written report of the 
amount so determined, to the supervisor of the township in which 
any part of said district may be situated; and the same shall be 
levied, collected, and returned in the same manner as township 
taxes. 


Historical Sketches of Education in Michigan, William Locke 
Smith, deputy superintendent of public instruction, published 
1881, pages 23-24: 


The first enactment concerning schools contemplated and _pro- 
vided for raising school revenues by means of district taxes, and 
this plan has been followed ever since, the power to levy such 
taxes being modified to a greater or less extent from time to time. 
Notwithstanding this it was found difficult, in the earlier days of 
the State’s existence, to raise the funds necessary to carry on the 
schools, ana, consequently, the Legislature, in 1843, sought to 
provide for the difficulty by enacting the “rate-bill” law. Under 
this system, whatever was lacking to meet the expenses of the 
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school was raised by a tax assessed upon and paid by the parents 
and guardians of the children that attended school, in proportion 
to the time such children were sent to school. If not readily paid, 
this tax was collected by distress and sale of property of the parent 
or guardian. The natural result of this law was that the schools 
would have a fair attendance as long as the public funds would 
meet the expense, but when these were exhausted, poor men, 
uncertain as to how heavy the rate-bills might be, would with- 
draw their children from school. This tended to produce a panic, 
as the less number of pupils there were remaining in school, the 
heavier the tax would be on those parents who kept their children 
in the school, and as a consequence the schools were not unfre- 
quently broken up. The Constitution of 1850 required the Leg- 
islature to provide for free schools at a time not later than 1855, 
but for some inexplicable reason the Legislature deferred action 
to that end until 1869, when it repealed all the provisions of the 
rate-bill law, thereby making the schools absolutely free to all 
alike. (Michigan State Library.) 


Public records which are the source of the above and follow- 
ing information are now in the State Law Library, Capitol 
Building, Lansing, unless otherwise indicated. 


SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MICHIGAN BY 


1842 


RACE: NEGROES* 


Act No. 70, Laws of Michigan 1842, entitled—“An Act rela- 
tive to free schools in the City of Detroit.” 

Section 9 provides in part: 

The board of education shall have full power and authority. . . . 
relative to anything whatever that may advance the interest of 
education, the good government and prosperity of common schools 
in said city, and the welfare of the public concerning the same. 


See also exhibit A. 


Act 34 of 1867 amended Section 28, Chapter 58, entitled— 
“Of Primary Schools.” Revised Statutes of 1846. 
Section as amended read: 


All residents of any district shall have an equal right to attend 
any school therein: Provided, That this shall not prevent the 
grading of schools according to the intellectual progress of the 
pupils, to be taught in separate places when deemed expedient. 


4See question three of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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1869 Act 233, Laws of Michigan 1869, repealed and superseded 





the 1842 Detroit school charter. 


The new act was again entitled—“An act relative to free 
public schools in the City of Detroit.” Section 8 of the act 
read identically with Section 9 of the former act quoted above. 
Judicial interpretation of the apparent conflict between the 
Detroit statutes of 1842 and 1869, and the general statute 
(Act 34 1867), cited above, in regard to the authority of the 
Detroit board to operate separate schools for negro children 
was made in People v. Bd. of Ed. of Detroit, 18 Mich. 400 
(April Term 1869). 


This appears to be the only Supreme Court case in Michigan 
dealing with the segregation of Negroes and whites in the 
public schools. The court reviewed a mandamus action 
against the Board of Education of Detroit to compel admis 
sion of a mulatto child of more than one-fourth African blood 
to a Detroit elementary school which under board regulation 
was restricted to resident white children. The Detroit school 
district operated “separate public schools for colored children 
exclusively, but in all other respects the same as the public 
schools for white children.” This practice had been followed 
for a period of years. Upon establishment of colored schools 
the Detroit board required all colored children to attend such 
schools and had prohibited their admission to the white 
schools. 


In granting the mandamus order, Chief Justice Cooley des 
cribed the local practice as follows: 


Yet if we were to look outside the act of 1867 for the occasion of 
its passage, we should probably find that occasion to exist only in 
the city of Detroit and in some two or three of the union or graded 
districts where distinctions based upon color were kept up, which 
were unknown in the other portions of the state. We might per 
haps take notice of the fact that immediately preceding the passage 
of that act, an application was made to this court for a mandamus 
to compel the trustees of one of the union school districts, embrac 

ing the city of Jackson, to admit a colored pupil to the same school 
with white children, notwithstanding they had established a 
colored school within the district. 
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The decision in the Detroit case, supra, was cited with ap- 
proval in two later decisions. Belles vy. Burr, 76 Mich. 1, at 
page 27 (1889). ‘The court in referring to the Detroit case 
said: 


But in People v. Detroit Board of Education, 18 Mich. 400, it was 
held that an amendment of the general school law, requiring col- 
ored pupils to be received on the same footing with others, was 
applicable in Detroit, and abrogated the power given by the 
Detroit school act to create separate colored schools, although no 
reference whatever was made to it in the statute. And the sub- 
stantial unity of the State school system was in that case very 
distinctly asserted. 


Ferguson v. Gies (1890), 82 Mich. 358, at page 368: 


This idea of the equality of the races before the law was also 
shown in the legislation of 1867, relative to public schools, which 
declared that—“All residents of any district shall have an equal 
right to attend any school therein.” Act No. 34, Laws of 1867. 

This legislation was construed by this Court as an act to prevent 
the exclusion of colored children from any public schools in the 
State, although separate schools for the education of blacks and 
whites might exist, where the accommodations and advantages 
of learning were fully equal one with the other. People v. Board, 


18 Mich. 400.” 


See exhibit B for an excerpt from The History of Detroit by 
Silas Farmer (1884), describing the early segregation prac- 
tices in the Detroit School District. 


SEGREGATION OF RACES EXCEPT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE® 


Research discloses no constitutional or statutory references to 
segregation of races, except for marriage and voting rights, 
prior to 1885. 


Crvit Ricurs 


Act 130, Public Acts 1885, entitled—“An act to protect all 
citizens in their civil rights” was the first civil rights statute 
in Michigan. 


5See question four of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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Section | insured “full and equal privileges of inns, restau- 
rants, eating houses, barber shops, public conveyances and 
theaters” to all citizens of the state. 

Section 2 made the denial of such privileges a misdemeanor. 
Section 3 prescribed that there should be no disqualification 
for jury service on account of race or color. 

A civil rights statute has continuously been in effect in 
Michigan since the enactment of Act 130 in 1885. Changes 
have not affected the general principle then established of 
equal privileges for all citizens. 


Civil Rights Statute, Chapter XXI, Sections 146-148, Penal 
Code; Sections 750.146—750.148, C. L. 1948. 
Section 146 provides in part: 


All persons within the jurisdiction of this state shall be entitled 
to fuil and equal accommodations, advantages, facilities and privi 
leges of inns, hotels, restaurants, eating houses, barber shops, 
billiard parlors, stores, public conveyances on land and water, 
theatres, motion picture houses, public educational institutions, in 
elevators, on escalators, in all methods of air transportation and 
all other places of public accommodation, amusement, and rec- 
reation, where refreshments are or may hereafter be served, sub- 
ject only to the conditions and limitations established by law and 
applicable alike to all citizens and to all citizens alike, with 
uniform prices. 


Section 147 prescribes treble damages to be recovered in a 


civil action by anyone denied privileges therein listed, in 


addition to criminal prosecution. 


Courr Decisions IN RE SEGREGATION 


The court in Ferguson v. Gies, 82 Mich. 358, in an interpre- 
tation of the 1885 statute (Act 130) held that discrimination 
by the keeper of a public restaurant against colored persons 
as to the part of the room in which he would serve them with 
refreshments, solely on account of their color, was in viola- 
tion of the common law of the state of which Act 130, P.A. 
1885, was merely declaratory. The court there said: 

The Negro is now, by the Constitution of the United States, 


given full citizenship with the white man, and all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship attend him wherever he goes. Whatever 
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right a white man has in a public place, the black man has also, 
because of such citizenship. 

In a more recent case, Bolden v. Operating Corporation, 239 
Mich. 318 (1927), the court held that a Negro who was 
refused a ticket to a theater solely on account of his color had 
the right of action for damages, since the Negro belongs to 
the class for whose benefit the civil rights statute was enacted, 
although the statute at that time was penal in character only. 


INSURANCE 


The original legislative enactment in regard to insurance for 


Negroes was Section 32 of Act 169 as added in 1893 by Act 59. 


Part 3, Chapter 2, Section 30, Insurance Code, prohibits 
distinction or prohibition “between white persons and colored 
persons, wholly or partially of African descent, as to the pre- 
miums or rates charged for policies upon the lives of such 
persons, or in any other manner whatever.” 


ELecrors 


Constitution of 1830, Article II, Section 1, limited qualified 
electors to “white male citizens.” 


The word “white” was eliminated from the Constitution of 
1850, Article VII, Section 1, by amendment in 1869. See 
People v. Dean, 14 Mich. 406. 


MIscEGENATION 


Section 6, Chapter 8 of Revised Statutes of 1846, read in part: 
“No white person shall ever intermarry with a Negro.” 


Act 23, Public Acts of 1883, amended Section 6, Chapter 83, 
Revised Statutes of 1846. The section as amended read: 


All marriages heretofore contracted between white persons and 
those wholly or in part of African descent are hereby declared 
valid and effectual in law for all purposes; and the issue of such 
marriages shall be deemed and taken as legitimate as to such issue 
and as to both of the parents. 


The above section has continued in effect since 1883. Section 


551.6, C.L. 1948. 
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INDIANS 


Indians have been recognized as citizens of Michigan since 
the Constitution of 1835. Constitution of 1908, Article III, 


Section 1, expressly insures the elective franchise to Indians. 


Section 20 of the Revised Statutes of 1846, Chapter 97, being 
Section 4126, C.L. 1857, read: 

All Indians shall be capable of suing and being sued, in any of 
the courts of this state in like manner, and with the same effect 
as other inhabitants thereof, and shall be entitled to the same 
judicial rights and privileges. 


PUBLIC RECORDS® 


Exhibit C sets forth the chronological schedule of legislative 
action relative to the ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Information included therein is derived from the Jour- 
nals of the House and Senate—1867. These volumes are in 


the Michigan State Law Library. 


No. See detailed answer to question three above. 


Adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment was accomplished 
by legislative action and not by convention. While Michigan 
Constitutional Convention Debates for 1850 and 1908 are 
available in the Michigan State Law Library, these contain 
no discussion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Legislative debate is not a matter of record in the Journals of 
the House or Senate. There is, therefore, no record of dis 
cussion or debate by these bodies concerning the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


No. 


We have searched the public records and such private records 
as are available. 


question five of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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WAS SEGREGATION CONSIDERED?? 


Public records contain no information as to whether segre- 
gation by race was considered by the Michigan legislature in 
the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Private records—Search of the Lansing Republican (weekly) 
for 1867, January to April, reveals no editorial or news com- 
ment regarding ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
except the record of legislative action. See Exhibit C. 
Detroit Free Press — January 10, 1867 — printed Governor 
Henry H. Crapo’s message transmitting the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the legislature. See Exhibit D. 


WAS THERE ANY UNDERSTANDING REGARDING 
SEGREGATION? 


In view of the fact that legislative discussion is not a matter 
of public record in Michigan, questions seven and eight have 
been substantially answered under preceding questions. 


HISTORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM® 


There is no good single source on this subject. See, however, 
references in Michigan History, 37:388, footnote 5. 


SEGREGATION OF INDIANS!° 


There was no constitutional or legislative denial of public 
school education to Indians. Section 41, Chapter 58, Revised 
Statutes of 1846, required a school director to take an annual 
census of his district “and make a list in writing of the names 
of all the children belonging thereto between the ages of four 
and eighteen years.” 


Section 41, Chapter 58, Revised Statutes of 1846, referred to 
above, was amended by Act No. 34 of the Laws of Michigan 


7See question six of the attorney general of Virginia. 

8See questions seven and eight of the attorney general of Virginia. 
%See question nine of the attorney general of Virginia. 

10See question ten of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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1867 to read in part: 

Within ten days next previous to the annual district meeting, it 
shall be the duty of the director, . . . to take the census of the 
district, and make a list in writing of the names and ages of all 
the children between the ages of five and twenty years residing 
therein; . . . . Children in almshouses, prisons or asylums, not 
otherwise residents of the district, and not attending the school, 
shall not be included in the said census, nor shall Indian children 
be so included unless they attend the school or their parents are 
liable to pay taxes therein. 

The exclusion of Indians in attending public schools from the 
school census was deleted later. 


Act 34, Laws of Michigan 1867, amended Section 28, Chap- 
ter 58, entitled “Of Primary Schools,” Revised Statutes of 
1846. The section as amended read: 

All residents of any district shall have an equal right to attend any 
school therein: Provided, That this shall not prevent the grading 
of schools according to the intellectual progress of the pupils, to 
be taught in separate places when deemed expedient. 

The right of Indians to attend public schools was therefore 
established by the legislature. 


An Act of Congress, approved February 16, 1891, directed 
the establishment of an Indian industrial or training school 
in Isabella County, and appropriated $25,000 for the pur- 
chase of the land and erection of the buildings. The building 
located in Mt. Pleasant was occupied by the Indian school 
on June 20, 1893. The following statement is taken from a 
bulletin, entitled, A Brief Description of the Mt. Pleasant 
Indian School, now in the Michigan State Library: 


The Indian pupils at this school are gathered from Michigan only 
and are enrolled for a term of three years. The Government pays 
for their transportation to the school and after they have completed 
their term, returns them to their homes. 

The pupils attend school half of every day and work in some 
industrial department the other half of the day. 

In the literary department the course of study corresponds to the 
first eight grades as required by the Public Schools of Michigan. 
After completing the course here, pupils have the privilege, if 
they desire to do so, of attending high school in the city of Mount 
Pleasant... . 
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There are about ten thousand Indians in the state of Michigan. 
They are divided into two classes; the progressive Indians, who 
almost without exception send their children to the public schools; 
and the poor, uneducated Indians, who usually cling together and 
are found in the Indian villages or settlements, adjoining some 
lumber camp, town, or summer resort. This is the class of Indians 
from whom the great majority of our pupils come. . 


SEGREGATION BY SEX!! 


Research reveals no constitutional or statutory segregation by 
sex for public education in Michigan. 


See Exhibit E for an excerpt from an early history of the city 
of Detroit describing the denial of high school attendance to 
girls in Detroit prior to 1860. 

Women were not admitted as students to the University of 
Michigan until 1870. See Exhibit F for an excerpt from 
History of Higher Education in Michigan, by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin—Bulletin number 11, Bureau of Education, 
1891. 


EXHIBIT A 


From Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, 1841, No. 
29, pages 48-49: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan, That the school inspectors of the city of Detroit 
be authorized to organize a school district, to be numbered as they shall 
decide; not described by metes and bounds, but composed of the colored 
children of said city, between the ages of five and seventeen, inclusive. 
Section 3. It shall be the duty of said director, to enumerate the colored 
children in said city, between the ages of five and seventeen, inclusive, 
and make the returns thereof at the time, and in the manner that school 
directors of other districts are required by law to do, and to employ a 
teacher for said district. 

Section 4. If it shall appear by the returns of said director, that a school 
has been taught for three months, by a competent teacher, in the year 
for which the returns were made, the inspectors of said district are 
authorized to apportion from the public moneys, to said district, so much 
thereof as it be entitled to from the number of scholars of which said 
district is composed. 


11See question eleven of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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Section 6. The expenses of said school, after the exhaustion of such 
moneys, shall be paid by the parents and guardians of such children as 
shall be sent to school, in proportion to the time for which such children 
are sent; the same to be assessed and collected by the director, together 
with five per cent, in addition, in full for collecting the same. 

Section 7. The directors of the other several school districts in the city, 
are required not to enumerate the colored children in their several dis- 
tricts, when taking the annual census required by law. 

Section 8. This act shall take effect and be in force, from and after its 
passage. 


Approved, March 27, 1841. 


In the Michigan Historical Collections, volume 1, “Traditions and 
Reminiscences of the Public Schools of Detroit,” by William D. 
Wilkins, pages 453-57, are the following pertinent references: 

. in 1841 a colored school was organized in Detroit with eighty- 
eight scholars, and the rent of the schoolhouse free, the school being 
usually kept in one of the churches of that people. . . . 

. . . On May 12, 1842, they engaged Wm. C. Monroe as teacher of 
the colored school. He was a colored Episcopalian clergyman, generally 
respected throughout the city, and well known as “Father Monroe,” and 
he continued, off and on, in the employ of the Board for many years. . . . 

. .. They were in continual hot water about their colored school, which 
was up for consideration at almost every board meeting for years. At one 
meeting complaints would be preferred against the teacher, backed up by 
a petition; these would be rebutted at the next meeting by warm denials, 
also supported by petitions. Special committees were appointed, reported, 
and were discharged, and new committees tried their hands at it, teacher 
followed teacher in rapid succession, and chosen alternately from the rival 
denominations of Episcopalians, Methodists, and Baptists, until the board, 
after trying in vain to satisfy all, gave up the effort and resolved to satisfy 
themselves regardless of petitions, and appointed Mr. John Whitbeck in 
1850, who continued to teach until last year [1870]. 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Public Education in Detroit (Bloomington, 


Illinois, 1925), pages 99-100 writes of two colored schools: 


Colored School. The colored school, which had been a source of annoy- 
ance to the board since 1842, was moved to new quarters on Fort Street, 
west of St. Antoine. Complaints were constantly made against the teach- 
ers, who followed each other in rapid succession, until John Whitbeck 
was appointed in 1850, and remained until 1870. After 1856 a second 
colored school was organized and William D. Wilkins, an inspector, 
stated that on visiting the school on one occasion he found the scholars 
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quietly sitting at their seats while the teacher played cards at her desk 
with three of her older pupils. 


In the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, April 20, 1869, page 7, 
column 2, is the following: 


Colored children in the schools. This morning in the Supreme Court, the 
case in which Joseph Workman applies for a writ of mandamus requiring 
the Board of Education to admit his child, a mulatto, to the public schools, 
came up. The answer of the Board was put in and the hearing was con- 
tinued to Tuesday next. The petition charges that Workman lives in the 
Tenth Ward, and that the child at the commencement of the term applied 
for admission to the Dufheld School, the proper one, and was refused 
admission, though there were many vacant seats. It claims that the child 
is entitled to admission under the provisions of the act organizing the 
schools which makes them free to all. The answer claims that under the 
power given them to regulate the schools the Board can compel colored 
children to attend the schools set apart for them. For the petitioner 
appear H. M. and W. E. Cheever, for the Board D. B. and H. M. 
Dufheld. 


See The People ex rel. Joseph Workman v. The Board of Education, 
18 Mich., 399. 


EXHIBIT B 


Farmer, Silas. The History of Detroit and Michigan. Silas Farmer 
& Co., Detroit, 1884. Pages 750-51. 


Colored Schools. The school inspectors of the city, in 1839, organized 
School District No. 8, in which there were fifty-seven colored children, 
but no director was appointed or funds appropriated for teaching the 
children, as the inspectors had no authority for thus organizing a separate 
district. The legislature, on March 27, 1841, remedied this lack of 
authority, and the same year a school of seventy pupils was sustained for 
four and a half months. 

On March 23, 1842, the Board of Education opened a similar school 
in the African M. E. Church on Fort Street, just west of Beaubien. It 
continued here nearly ten years, and in 1846 and 1847 was taught by 
J. M. Brown, who in 1882 was a bishop in the African M. E. Church. 
In 1851 it was moved to the Colored Episcopal Church on the corner of 
Congress and St. Antoine Streets, where for several years it was taught 
by Rev. W. C. Monroe. 

In 1860 a colored school, with a white teacher, was established on 
Fort Street just west of St. Antoine; much improvement was made in 
classifying the scholars here, and a larger attendance was secured. 
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Separate schools were maintained for the colored children and they 
were excluded from the other public schools until the passage of the 
General Schools Law in 1867, providing that all residents of a school 
district were entitled to admission to the school. The board claimed that 
this law did not apply to Detroit, but the colored people claimed the 
right of admission to the schools, and from time to time petitioned for 
their rights, but the board continued to refuse them. On April 15, 1867, 
City Counselor William Gray decided that the board had no right to 
refuse admission, nevertheless the board persisted, and on September 2, 
1867, the colored people again petitioned for their rights, and called 
attention to the Act, and on December 16, a committee of the board 
reported in favor of rescinding the resolution of exclusion. Their report 
was referred back to the committee, and this shuttlecock sort of proceeding 
was continued for nearly two years. The assistance of the courts was 
then sought to compel obedience to the law, and in 1869 the Supreme 
Court decided that, under the General School Law of 1867, the colored 
children had a right to admission. 

This settled the question. The Board of Education yielded to the 
pressure of circumstances, and on October 11, 1869, rescinded the reso- 
lution of exclusion. Since that date colored children have been admitted 
to all the schools, but at the request of many colored citizens separate 
schools have been occasionally provided. 


EXHIBIT C 


Pusiic Recorps AVAILABLE IN RE RATIFICATION OF FourRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT!2 


Senate Journal 1867 
January 1867 

1-7-67 Page 34—Message of Governor Henry H. Crapo to 
legislature in re ratification of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Referred to committee on federal relations. 
Page 48—Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 setting forth 
verbatim the Fourteenth Amendment, introduced in 
Senate and placed on general orders. 


1-12-67 Page 100—Committee of whole recommended passage 
of Joint Resolution No. 2. 


1-14-67 Pages 108 and 125. Third reading of Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 2. 


12See questions five, six, seven, and eight of the attorney general of Virginia. 
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1-15-67 Senate passed Joint Resolution No. 2. Voted 25 yeas, 
1 nay. Discussion by the Senate of the Joint Reso- 
lution is not recorded. 

1-17-67 Pages 161 and 162—Message from House of Repre- 
sentatives in re adoption by the House of Joint Reso- 
lution No. 2 with a minor change in the resolution 
not material to the amendment itself. 

1-17-67 Resolution as amended adopted by Senate. Voted 
27 yeas, 1 nay. Referred to committee on enrollment. 


February 1867 
2-16-67 Page 594—Committee on enrolled bills reported the 
enrollment of Joint Resolution No. 2. 
Page 597—Notice of Legislature of the approval of 
Governor Crapo. 


House Journal 1867 
January 1867 

1-16-67 Page 180—Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 in re ratifi- 
cation of Fourteenth Amendment was received from 
Senate and reported to the House. 
Joint Resolution No. 2 read first and second time. 
Rules suspended—read third time. 
Form of resolution was amended to add “and that he 


transmit a like copy to the Secretary of State of the 
United States.” 


Resolution as amended passed—71 yeas, 15 nays. 
Discussion by House of Senate Joint Resolution No. 
2 is not recorded. 


EXHIBIT D 


From the Detroit Free Press, January 10, 1867. 


Executive Orrice, LANsInGc 
January 7, 1867 
To THe LEGISLATURE: 
I herewith transmit the official notice of Wm. H. Seward, Secretary 
of State, announcing the adoption by Congress of a concurrent resolution 
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entitled “joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States,” received at Department of State June 16, 1866, 
submitting to the Legislatures of the several States for their ratification 
a proposition to amend the Constitution of the United States; together 
with a copy of said resolution. 

Permit me to call your early attention to this important subject, and 
to express the hope that the proposed amendment will receive the ratifi- 
cation of the Legislature of Michigan by the unanimous vote thereof. 

Your decision upon this subject is required by law to be communicated 
to the Department of State at Washington. 

Henry H. Crapo 


The Governor's proverbial generosity forsakes him in asking a “unani 
mous” ratification. We will “bow to the inevitable,” but yet we look for 
an occasional “no” when the proposition is submitted to a vote. 


EXHIBIT E 


Farmer, Silas. The History of Detroit and Michigan. Silas Farmer 
& Co., Detroit, 1884. Pages 748-49. 


The first mention of a High School is found in the proceedings of the 
Board of Education for April 22, 1844, when a committee was appointed 
to submit a plan for a High School, and the Regents of the University 
placed the old academy building, on Bates Street, at the disposal of the 
board for a Classical School, they to have the privilege of appointing the 
teachers, and the books used to be the same as those used in the branch 
schools. The board accepted the offer, and on May 2, 1844, appropriated 
$150 and fuel to the support of a High School to be kept in the second 
and third stories of the building. Not over twenty-five scholars were to 
be admitted, and these were to be boys of eleven years old and upward 
who had attended public school three months and passed an examination 
before the Committee on Teachers. They were required to enter within 
the first two weeks of the session. 

Doubts being expressed as to the power of the board to establish such 
a school, on May 13, 1844, a committee reported that it had full power, 
and a school was inaugurated. It continued only a short time. 

On January 20, 1855, an Act of the Legislature gave increased facili 
ties for maintaining a High School, but no action was taken under the 
law until February 20, 1856, when, on motion of Mr. Dufheld, a com 
mittee was appointed to consider and report upon the expediency of 
establishing such a school; no definite conclusions were reached, and on 
April 2, 1856, the question was postponed for a year; in 1858 the goal 
was reached, and on August 30 the High School held its first session in 
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the upper story of the Miami Avenue School building. It began with 
twenty-three pupils, all boys. 

In 1859 a building was erected for the High School on the rear part 
of the Miami Avenue lot, at a cost of $2,000. Eighty-five pupils attended 
at the opening in the new building on January 16, 1860, and girls for 
the first time were then admitted. 


EXHIBIT F 


From History of Higher Education in Michigan, by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin—Bulletin number eleven, Bureau of Education, 1891. 


The question of the admission of women to the privileges of the univer- 
sity was long a mooted one. The branch schools, it will be remembered, 
were to have departments for the education of women. This idea was 
not realized in the early days, and when the branches disappeared and 
high schools took their place there was no reason for the establishment 
of such departments. Applications were, however, occasionally made to 
the legislature in the succeeding years. There are, even, instances of 
personal application on the part of women who desired the privileges of 
the university. The first report made bya committee of the regents, 
appointed to look into the subject, was fair and judicial. It granted the 
first great claim that women as well as men had a right to expect from 
the State opportunities for general culture and for higher education. But 
the committee were opposed to coeducation. The two sexes could not 
associate together frankly and freely, as would be necessary if the univer- 
sity should open its doors to women. It was a question of moral and social 
advisability. This was in 1858. The battle was already half won. Presi- 
dent Tappan was not in favor of coeducation. In this one respect the 
university has taken a step which he did not foresee, and for which his 
administration made no intentional preparation. Dr. Haven, as early as 
1855, eight years before he became president, advocated the principle 
of higher education for women, and urged that the doors be thrown open 
for their admittance to college classes. From this time on the subject was 
mildly but intelligently discussed in the newspapers of the State, until, 
in 1867, the legislature advised that the regents take action for the 
admission of women. The regents were not yet ready to give up their 
opinions and try the experiment, while Dr. Haven, now in his official 
position, insisted that such action would involve great expense, and give 
such a radically new character to the institution that there would infalli- 
bly be a temporary breaking up of its prosperity and success. But public 
demand for the innovation was becoming unmistakable, and in 1868 he 
consented to make a recommendation to the regents, who were, however, 
not overcome by the mild statement of the necessities for the innovation. 
The legislature at its next session adopted a long resolution urging the 
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board to act in accordance with the recommendations of the president. 
Action corresponding to the popular desires thus fully expressed by two 
different legislatures was not immediately taken. 
January 5, 1870, the regents passed, almost unanimously, the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents recognize the right of every resident 


of Michigan to the enjoyment of the privileges afforded by the university, and 
that no rule exists in any of the university statutes for the exclusion of any 


person from the university who possesses the requisite literary and moral 
qualifications. 


February 2, 1870, Miss Madalon A. Stockwell entered the literary de- 
partment, and in the autumn of that year the university received in its 
various departments thirty-four women students, eleven of whom entered 
the literary department, three the pharmacy department, eighteen the 
medical, and two the law department. 





Colored Yeast 
Roma Baker Daw 


Tus 1S THE sTORY OF THomas Cross, a free Negro born in Vir- 
ginia in 1826, who established one of the earliest churches of the 
Disciples of Christ in Michigan. This church is near Remus in 
Wheatland Township, Mecosta County. The Wheatland Church 
of Christ still has, as it had from its founding in 1870, a membership 
of Negroes, Indians, and whites. My special reason for writing this 
article is the desire to preserve the record of a man who has contrib 
uted much to make it possible for all of us to live as one with equal 
opportunities regardless of color or creed. 

I became interested in the story of Thomas Cross through Mrs. 
Ida Bracey of Lansing, one of his granddaughters, whose father, 
Joseph, the second son of Thomas, was ten years old in 1869, when 
the family came to Michigan. Mrs. Bracey first related the account 
of her grandfather's experiences to me in such an interesting manner 
that I found it impossible to resist learning more of the facts from her.’ 

Thomas Cross died in 1897, the minister of an obscure little 
church in rural Michigan. In spite of its obscurity, his unique church 
still flourishes when most country churches have closed their doors. 
The reasons are many. Most important of them was Thomas Cross, 
the man himself. His generous spirit and love of serving his fellow- 
man and God has affected at least one of each succeeding generation 
whose spirits like that of their father and grandfather Cross have 
caught his vision and aspirations. They have continued his remark- 


able undertaking by serving as minister of this church without pay 


beside carrying on their regular occupations. This unusual circum- 
stance has affected the continued life of the church immeasurably. 


1Sources of information to whom I am indebted are Mrs. Ida Bracey of 
Lansing; Mrs. Lena Capen, librarian of the Wheatland Township Library at 
Remus; and the Rev. T. Frank Green, D.D. of Frankfort. For help in locating 
sources, I wish to thank Wilbur H. Cramblet, president of the Christian 
Board of Publication, Saint Louis, Missouri; Claude E. Spencer, curator at the 
—_ University Library at Nashville, Tennessee, for the Disciples of Christ 
listorical Society; and S. V. Matson of East Lansing, present secretary for 
the Church of Christ in the state of Michigan. 
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COLORED YEAST 


As one cell of yeast leavens thousands of grains of flour, so certain 
human beings seem to be endowed with a personality and intelli- 
gence that work like yeast in their community. They move in among 
strangers and in an unbelievably short time things begin to happen. 
These persons bubble with ideas and are willing to work incessantly 
to make the ideas produce not for themselves but for the good of the 
community. 

That Thomas Cross was one of these cells of yeast there is no 
doubt. He was not the usual white cell; he was colored. He came to 
no ready-made community, he built his own in the midst of a dense 
forest. He was an influence socially as well as spiritually. As was 
the case so often with those who had no schooling, he believed that 
education was very important in a community, so, at his first oppor 
tunity he not only founded a church, the only one in the area for 
miles, but he built a schoolhouse. 

Thomas Cross was not a pioneer seeking adventure. That privi 
lege was not enjoyed by colored people in the 1800’s. He was not 
fleeing from the law, but rather, he came because of a lack of law and 
its enforcement. He was a colored free man and not a slave. 

Thomas was the son of a white girl, the daughter of his father’s 
English-born master. He was born in Loudoun County, Virginia, on 
February 1, 1826. Thomas’ name, Cross, was his mother’s name, 
since no slave had any other name than his master’s. Thomas was 
a free Negro, however, because the general practice in the Common 
wealth of Virginia during slavery days was that a child was born a 
slave or a free person according to the status of its mother.? 


When Thomas Cross was twenty-five years old, he migrated to the 
Hawkin Valley in the coal mining district of Ohio near Nelsonville. 
By 1851, he had met and married Catherine Harper, a woman, like 
himself, of strong religious convictions. She was a mixture of Chero 
kee and Negro blood. 


Until the middle 1800's, the slaves drove their masters to church 
services and listened to the sermon from the outside of the building. 


2]. Lindsay Almond, Jr., attorney general of Virginia, to the author, March 
2, 1953, states that, “As far as I can find, there never was a statute in Virginia 
that automatically freed the offspring of the union of a white girl and a Negro 
slave. However, in the time of slavery in the Commonwealth of Virginia the 
general practice in regard to whether a child was born a slave or a free person 
was that the child took the status of the mother.” 
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The only colored people allowed inside the church were those who 
assisted in caring for the white children or who were assigned some 
other menial task. As they listened they were deeply impressed and 
sought spiritual guidance. Some were taught by their masters and 
their families. 

This was a period of religious ferment, and many denominations 
sprang into being. Among them were the groups led by Thomas and 
Alexander Campbell, Walter Scott, and Barton W. Stone which 
regarded each church as an independent religious body. As the 
movement led by these men grew in numbers and coalesced, there 
was strong opposition to the trend to develop an organizational frame- 
work. The loosely-knit associative structure of the churches was 
reflected in a divergence of opinion over the name to be given them 
as a collective whole. Barton W. Stone favored “Christians.” Alex- 
ander Campbell preferred “Disciples.” The individual church body 
was known “generally, as a ‘Christian Church,’ or a ‘Church of 
Christ’ and rarely, as a ‘Church of the Disciples’ church. Each indi- 
vidual church was named by its members.”® Consequently the 
Wheatland Church of Christ was named accordingly when it was 
organized and has retained that name though it is now a member of 
the Disciples of Christ church body, which became a denomination 
distinct from the Churches of Christ and the Christian Church by 
1904. Among these religious leaders Alexander Campbell believed 
vehemently that all men were equal before God. Because of this, he 
encouraged evangelism among the colored people. Many of them 
believed and were baptized. 

At times the most gifted among the slaves were trained and allowed 
to preach to the rest. casionally slaves were gathered in separate 
buildings and were preached to by evangelists either before or after the 
regular service. Thus the Negro people living among families embracing 
the belief of the Christian Church absorbed their religious beliefs and 
practices as did others who lived among those of other communions.* 

Thomas Cross, being a free man, had no master who could influ- 
ence his religious beliefs. Yet a man of his abilities and interests 


8See Census of Religious Bodies: 1936, 1:469-70, 524-25, 541 CWashing- 
ton, D.C., 1941). 

4Robert L. Jordan, Two Races in One Fellowship, 23 (Detroit, 1944). The 
Rev. Mr. Jordan is minister of the United Christian Church of Detroit, one 
of the three Churches of Christ organized by colored people in Michigan. 
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could not help but be influenced by the religious reformation that 
was sweeping the country like a wild wind. He became a member of 
the Church of Christ. This denomination is not so well known in 
Michigan as it is in other parts of the country. The combined mem- 
bership of the Church of Christ and the Disciples of Christ places 
their membership in fifth place among the Protestant denominations.® 

The religious movement which Thomas Cross joined was part of 
the social ferment which preceded the Civil War. When that war 
came, he served in it two and one half years under General George 
Henry Thomas He was present at the surrender of General Robert 
E. Lee. 

As his family grew to nine children, he and his wife longed for 
more freedom, justice, and security than southern Ohio offered di 
rectly following the Civil War. Freedom or intelligence were of little 
help. Negroes, regardless of their intelligence and sometimes because 
of it, were forever harassed by the cold fear that a white renegade 
might commit a crime that could be blamed on them. With practi- 
cally no recourse to the courts of justice they were doomed. 

The Cross family not only longed for freedom of action in every 
day living, but they wanted religious equality. They were thwarted 
in this because, although the Negro by this time might be a member 
of his former master’s church, he was not an equal. He must worship 


from the basement, the balcony, or through open windows. 


Consequently, with freedom foremost in their minds, the Crosses 
planned to migrate to the north with two other colored families. 
Homesteading was being encouraged in Michigan, so with covered 
wagons the Crosses and the two other families traveled in 1869 to 
Wheatland Township, Mecosta County, twenty miles from Mt. 
Pleasant, and twenty miles from Big Rapids, the county seat. 

Not too much is recalled about the trip by now in family tradition, 
because children are apt to remember but the odd or striking inci 
dents to pass on to their children. The tradition is, however, that the 
trip was enjoyed in general. The members of the caravan all liked 
to walk along beside the wagons in the pleasant weather of summer. 
Those who made the trip all remembered their shepherd dog's 
escapades. This dog was much admired for his ability to fight. 


5See the 1953 Edition of American Churches, 252-58 (New York, 1953). 
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Between settlements he trotted along most amiably in the dust of 
the wagons with those who walked. However, upon reaching a 
settlement, he immediately buckled on his fighting clothes and lit 
into any mongrel or otherwise that crossed his path. It was customary 
to stop and at least pass the time of day when they came to a 
settlement. Usually the settlers had extra milk or green stuff that 
they would have given to the emigrants, but for their dog, whose 
fights too often caused them to forego the proffered treat. The 
travelers were lucky to disappear, sometimes, in a whirl of dust 
followed by the yappings of the village curs, without connecting with 
the fists of the dogs’ angry owners. 

After weeks of travel the little band of migrants arrived at their 
destination. Instead of homesteading to procure his land, Thomas 


Cross sold one of his horses to buy his first forty acres of land from 
the Pere Marquette Railroad Company. ‘The men immediately set 


to work to build shelters before the cold weather caught them 
unprovided for winter. The men cut the logs for their cabins from 
the heavily wooded land. 

Their new life in Michigan proved to be much the same as the 
lives of other pioneers. The men cleared the land, built buildings, 
and raised crops and stock; the women collected fruits and berries, 
helped butcher, smoked meats, canned and dried vegetables, and, as 
was usually the case, had babies. Thomas and Catherine Cross had 
twelve children, two of whom died in childhood. There were four 
girls and six boys who survived. 

Joseph Cross used to relate how he hated to go after the cows at 
night because they would wander into the forest where bear were 
common. Another of his favorite tales concerned the unpleasant 
task of going to the spring for water. The spring was in a deep hole. 
This necessitated lowering a long pole having a forked limb on which 
was hung the pail to reach the water. When the pole was lowered 
and then drawn up it was not unusual to find a live snake or a frog 
in the pail of water. 

Indians were still plentiful in the area in which the Crosses had 
settled. Luckily they were friendly. The Little River, a branch of 
the Muskegon, ran about five miles from the Cross property. The 
Indians fished this river and built their homes on its banks. Some 
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of them still live there. The land where the Indians lived was finally 
owned by a family named Barry. Following the death of the owner 
of the property, it was sold by the heirs to Mecosta County and is 
now a county park on the shore of School Section Lake. Since 1869, 
the Whites, the Negroes, and the Indians have lived in a friendly 
community paying little heed to race. 

Thomas Cross had no schooling and although he could not read, 
write, or figure, it was commonly known that he could not be cheated. 
He had a wonderful memory. When taking grain to market he 
somehow knew how to figure amounts in his head and arrive at the 
correct sum. Since he was an avid student of the Bible, he was very 
handicapped by not being able to read. For that reason he wanted 
his children to read to him. He sent them immediately to the 
Gingrich School until he could build a schoolhouse of his own. It 
was not many years until he built the Cross School. Incidentally, 
no colored teacher ever taught in the Cross School even though they 
taught in other schools close by. 

In the fall of 1869, the year the Crosses arrived in Michigan, a 
service was held in the Gingrich Schoolhouse and several Disciples 


of Christ were in attendance, among them the Crosses. In early 


1870, six persons organized the Wheatland Church of Christ. 
Thomas Cross was appointed elder and Alexander Harper deacon. 
When the Cross schoolhouse was built the services were held there. 
Since the settlement was in the heart of the lumbering area, people 
of all colors and creeds came considerable distances to the only 
church accessible. The Wheatland church encouraged them “to 
come one, come all” for, after all, that was one of the reasons that 
they themselves had come north —to attend a church without 
segregation. 

Thomas Cross and some of the other members of the church used 
to go in lumber wagons as far as Farwell and Clare to conduct “bush” 
meetings. Such untiring efforts so increased the membership of the 
Wheatland Church of Christ that the schoolhouse became inade- 
quate as a meeting place. A church was built in 1883. Thomas 
Cross furnished the funds to finance the building, to be repaid as 
the church prospered. With a lot of hard work the women of the 
congregation earned the money to pay the indebtedness. The build- 
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ing was made of lumber cut from the Cross timber. In 1876, Thomas 
Cross was ordained in the Christian ministry. When officials from 
the state organization visited the Wheatland church they always 
stayed with Thomas and Catherine Cross in the big white house 
that had replaced the old log cabin. 

The church like all others had its ups and downs. A missionary 
society was founded and as the years went by a Sunday School was 
organized for the children. Mr. Cross hung swings from the limbs 
of the big trees for the youngsters. Tables were spread in the front 
yard so that the church goers might enjoy good fellowship with their 
food after the service. Some of those attending walked six miles to 
get there. Sunday became a day to look forward to by both young 
and old. 

Every one had fun during the rest of the day, but the church serv- 
ice itself was a quiet procedure. There was singing, but no whisper- 
ing or looking around. They sang with pleasure, but without the 
excess of emotion that many colored people from the deep south are 
prone to prefer. There was no church bell and of course no musical 
instruments. At first this was because there was no obtaining them. 
Mrs. Bracey still remembers, however, the difficult time the older 
members gave the younger ones when they installed the bell.* 

Catherine Cross died in 1893, and in 1897, four years later, 
Thomas followed her. They were buried in the Morgan Cemetery, 
now called West Wheatland Cemetery. Mrs. Lena Capen, librarian 
at Remus, recalls that her father, Lewis C. Grifhth, being an ordained 
minister of the same denomination (Church of Christ), preached 
Thomas Cross’s funeral sermon. After Mr. Cross’s death Mr. Griffith 
and other white ministers often preached at the request of John Cross, 
and Mrs. E. A. Harris, who held the church together. 

By the time of the pastor’s death he had prospered materially. As 
Mr. Cross prospered, he bought more land until when his sons 
married he gave each one forty acres of cleared land and a yoke of 
oxen. He left descendants that have a modest pride in their ancestor. 
They might well be proud, for he made a decided contribution to 


®There was strong opposition to the use of instrumental music among the 
Churches of Christ. is was one of the influences which caused the move- 
ment to separate into the Churches of Christ and the Disciples of Christ. See 
Census of Religious Bodies: 1936, 1:469-70, 541. 
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the early history of Michigan’s educational and religious growth. 
He gave his own people “safety and security of person; freedom of 
religion and conscience; freedom of speech, press, inquiry and study; 
freedom of peaceable association and assembly; the right to citizen- 
ship and its privileges”; and the courage to follow his example and 
become valued citizens of the state by educating themselves. 

Their pride makes itself evident in a yearly get-together. The last 
Saturday in August each year they have what they call the old 
settlers’ picnic at School Section Lake. This is a great day for the 
offspring of Thomas and Catherine Cross, for they come from all 
over the United States. All walks of life are represented. 

Prizes are given to those who come the greatest distance, to the 
family with the most children, to the youngest mother, and the like. 
The food is a basket picnic furnished by those from the locality. The 
day is one of speech making. Most of the professions are there. There 
are so many in attendance that they have to have a loudspeaker. At 
the last reunion a minister spoke. He was followed by a daughter 
who is a principal in the Detroit schools and by another daughter 
who is a police matron on the Detroit police force. 

It is a significant fact that the Wheatland Church of Christ still 
functions as Thomas Cross and his followers dedicated it. The mem- 
bership to this day is made up of whites, Negroes, and Indians. 

After the death of Thomas Cross, his family remained a mainstay 
of the Wheatland Church of Christ. His youngest son, Amos, who 
is now retired at eighty-two, when he reached maturity served the 
church as an elder and is credited with having given devoted service 
to further the life of the church. 

There have been many ministers since the time of Thomas Cross. 
Of all these ministers serving the congregation, only one since his 
death has been colored. This is the present minister, Arthur Cross, 
who is the son of Amos Cross. Arthur Cross earns his living deliver- 


ing mail on a rural route and does a bit of missionary work on 


Sunday. Arthur and his brother Homer are both ordained ministers 
and graduates of Ferris Institute at Big Rapids. Homer works all 
week in the Grand Rapids postofhice and drives seventy-one miles one 
way to Decatur each Sunday to preach. 

For sixty-eight years the Wheatland Church of Christ was the 
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only Church of this denomination in the state of Michigan that was 
organized by colored people. There are now three: one in Detroit, 
one in Flint, and the one at Wheatland. 

This pioneer church, the Wheatland Church of Christ, should be 
commemorated. The writer sincerely hopes that this article will 
encourage the Historical Society of Mecosta County to consider 
placing a suitable marker at this particular church corner. 

After eighty-three years, civilization has flounced her skirts over 
Wheatland Township and with few exceptions has passed on “to 
greener pastures.” The deep wooded forest is gone and with it the 
prosperity that was there. The schoolhouse has closed and has been 
torn down in favor of a consolidated school out of the township. The 
community has slowly dispersed but the church remains. The spirit 
of Thomas and Catherine Cross continues on, much as the cell of 
yeast grows, multiplies, and every now and then creates something 


good. 





California Diary of John French, 1850-51 
Edited by the Rev. Victor L. Dowdell and Helen C. Everett 


In tHe Marcu 1950 Issuz or Micuican History, David M. 
Epstein discussed the excitement among residents of Michigan when 
the news of the discovery of gold in California reached them and 
related in particular the experiences of a group of men from Marshall 
and vicinity who went overland to California to participate in the 
gold rush. Mr. Epstein relied mainly upon the Marshall Statesman 
for his account, since “for many who left for California there are 
no records.” 

Although Mr. Epstein indicates in his article that numerous Mich- 
igan residents left for California by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and others by way of Cape Horn, he is chiefly concerned »vith those 
who took the overland route. 

The following diary was written by John French, a resident of 
Spring Arbor, during his journey to California from New York by 
sea in 1850. No record apparently was made by French upon his 
return by the same route in 1851. 

The manuscript diary is in the possession of his grandson, Frank 
French, who is a pharmacist at Albion and who resides at Spring 
Arbor. The present owner of the diary lives on the land in Jackson 
County originally acquired by John French in 1849. He was 
awarded a Centennial Farm Certificate by the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

The diary came to the attention of the Rev. Victor L. Dowdell 
while he was rector of St. James’ Church in Albion, through his 
acquaintance with Frank French, one of his parishioners. Being 
interested in local history wherever he resides, the Rev. Dr. Dowdell 
obtained permission to copy the diary and later called it to the at- 
tention of the Michigan Historical Commission. 

The diary as presented here has been carefully collated with the 
original. The editors have capitalized some proper names which were 
not capitalized in the original. The printed version follows the 
original in respect to misspellings and abbreviations. The division 
into sentences and paragraphs is the editors’. 
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John French, the author of the diary, was born in Hopewell, New 
York. He lived in Buffalo, where in 1831 he married Nancy Loth- 
rage. They came to Michigan in 1833. French's first wife died in 
1840 at Spring Arbor. He was married again in 1844 to Almira M. 
Spratt. Frank French, who now possesses the diary of the journey 
to California, is a descendant of this marriage. 


Michigan Historical Commission Lewis BEEson 


DIARY OF GOLD RUSH TRIP 
John French 


Left Spring Arbour Jan. 31*t, 1850. Drove to Grass Lake, next 
day to Anarbour, next to Wain [Wayne], next to Detroit. Put up 
at the Temperance House. ‘There I could not get over the river for 
ice. Started for Port Huron, drove to Mount Clemens, next day to 
Port Huron. Both smart places. There crosed over to Cannaday. 
Drove twenty-five miles. Put [up at] good accomodations. Next 
day drove to London, smart village. Went off in the morning and 
left my rifle, went on and left it. Drove to Woodstock, fine village, 
plank and mecadimise. From London to St. Catherins with smart 
villages. Drove from St. Catherins to the suspension bridge, the 
finest I ever saw, two hundrd feet high. Worth seeing. Crosed 
over to the States and drove tenn miles. Next day drove to Lock 
Port, staid three hours and then drove to Parma. Next day drove 
to Balcoms. Snowd hard all day. Staid there one weak. Left 
there, drove to Rochester. Next day drove to Bonesteel, next day to 
Hopwell. Staid to Burk Holden two nights. Went to Isnhours and 
Densmores, left there and drove to Sinaca Falls, and on to Syracus 
and there sold my horses and wagon. 

Took the cars for Albany. Next morning took the cars for New 
York. Staid in York foure weeks. Went alover the citty. To church 
twise while in York. A most misabrel set of cut throats as I ever saw. 
Met with professor Graham. Went to the musium. Great sights 


1From a brief biography of John French in the History of Jackson County, 
1066 (Chicago, 1881). 
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there, among them was our Saviour in full stature with a plate of 
thorns on his head. It was enough to break the hart of a stone. 
Saw him in his mothers arms. 

Left New York the thirty-first of March in the ship Hindoo for 
Californa, Captin James Miller. Fine appearing man to he is to. 
The ship seven hundred tuns burden. After being out two days 
I was taken see sick and was sick for two weaks, and the sea run 
mount high for three weeks. We had a fine run and then a calm 
for one week. After being out twenty days spoke an Inglish ship 
bound to Liverpool from Bunos Ayers. They were out of provision. 
We gave them two barrels of bred, som pork, and molasses, and they 
went on. In a few days got the trade winds, carred us within three 
degrees of the line, and then a ca[]]m for three weeks, with showrs. 
Here we took a shark. After he was cut in too he bit the toe of one 
of the mens boots of[f]. They are as savage as a meet ax. 

In April the 16, pased under the sun. In latitude 15, longitud 33. 
Themomater 77. The captin found the 2 mate and crew a sleep. 

Crosed the Line May 15, longitude 30. Sunday May 19®. Som 
of the pasengars had a blow up with the Captin. No caus for it. 


[May] 26. Came neere running into a ship in the night, latitude 3, 
longitude dont [k]now. May 28. Run aground three hundred and 
forty miles to the notherd of Rio. 

June 1st, 25, 33. June 2, 26, 16.2 June 3, 28, 30. June 4, 26, 4.* 
June 5, 31, 22. June 6, 32, 33. June 7, 32, 30. June 8, 36, 30. 
June 9, 37, 30. June 12, 36, 30. June 14, 37, 30. June 15, 39 
[no longitude given]. June 16, 40, 30. June 17, 41, 23. June 18, 


2According to Dr. A. Garrad Macleod of Kalamazoo, whose advice was 
sought in reconciling the different methods of recording longitude, there were 
three systems in use at the time French made his trip. Although English and 
American mariners usually used Greenwich, England, as a starting point, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French sailors used the Island of Hierro (Ferro). 
Americans often used Washington, D.C., as their base of calculations. All 
three methods were used by the sailors on the Hindoo, consequently it is 
necessary to correct French’s Diary in order to plot a sensible course. The 
corrections have been made from Hierro and Washington, D.C., longitude 
to that of Greenwich. Hierro was anciently thought to be the end of the 
world, and the longitude of Hierro’s westernmost point, Cape Orchilla, was 
first used by Mercator as the prime meridian and a convenient dividing line 
between the eastern and western hemispheres. It was confirmed in 1634 as 
the zero meridian by a geographical congress in Paris and it remained in use 
until the adoption of the Greenwich meridian in 1884. The Hierro meridian 
was originally defined as 17° 20’ west of Greenwich but the actual longitude 
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of Cape Orchilla is 18° 20’ west of Greenwich. In correcting Hierro longitude 
eighteen degrees were added to the figure given in the Diary. In correcting 

ashington, D.C., longitude seventy-seven degrees were added. French made 
some obvious errors in the text due to slips of the pen, or carelessness, or 
through a misunderstanding of the information he received from the ship's 
officers. Accuracy of longitude readings depends upon the accuracy of a ship 
chronometer. It would seem that the Hindoo was not well equip and 
robably had antiquated and poor instruments. For instance, on May 26, 
French locates the Hindoo in latitude 3 south and two days later the vessel 
is located 340 miles north of Rio, 1200 miles to the south. It is not likely 
that the Hindoo could sail almost 1200 miles in two days. The sketch map 
which accompanies this article was compiled from readings furnished by 
French in his diary corrected to Greenwich longitude. e broken lines 
indicate gaps in the consecutive daily readings. June 2 entry is Ferro longi- 
tude. Greenwich longitude is 34°. 

8June 4. Should be 22° Greenwich longitude. The original is Ferro. 
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43, 16.4 June 22, 44, 30. L{y]ing too 24 hours. June 23, 46 [no 
longitude]. June 24, 47, 25. June 26, 52, 15.5 June 27, 52, 15,° 
perfect gale. June 28, 52, 46. Lal[y]ing too under close reef top- 
sails 24 hours. June 29, gale contnus [continues]. 

July 1, 53, 26.7 July 2, 54, 48. July 3, 55, 5.8 July 4, hevy 
snow storm. July 5, 57 [no longitude given]. July 7, 54 [no longi- 
tude given]. July 8, 54, 47. July 9, 54, 52. July 10, 54, 44. 
July 11, 56, 50. July 12, 58, 16 [sic].® July 13, 60 [no longitude 
given]. Ice burgs in sight, ugly lookin things. Nights 18 hours 
long. July 14, latitude 60 [no longitude given], gale. July 15, 58 
30.19 July 16, 58 [no longitude given]. July 17, 57 [no longitude 
given]. July 18, 50, 30. July 19, 55 [no longitude given]. July 
20, 53, 46. July 21, 52, 20. July 22, hove to in gale. July 23, 50, 
42. July 24, no observation. July 26, 49, 24. July 27, 47, 50. 
July 28, 46 [no longitude given]. July 29, 43 [no longitude given]. 
July 30, 41, 30. 

August 1*, 39,55. August 2, 38, 38. August 3, 36, 30. Raning 
all day. August 5, 34,17. Raning. August 6, 32, 54. August 7, 
32 [no longitude given]. Spoke a ship from Callaforna. Good nose 


[news]. [August] 8. August 9, 28, 52. August 10, 28, 52, calm. 
August 11, 25, 53. Got the trades. August 12, 23, 42. August 14, 
19, 17. August 15, 17, 16. August 16, no observation. August 17, 
14, 51[81?]. August 18, no observation. August 19, 21, 79. Runin 
into Callao. August 19, 7% latitude, 87 [longitude].'! August 27, 
6% [latitude], longitude 90%. August 28, 56 [5° 6’], longitude 93. 


4June 18. Ferro longitude. Greenwich longitude is 34°. 

5June 26. Ferro longitude. In Greenwich is 33°. 

6June 27. Ferro longitude. Greenwich is 33°. 

TJuly 1. Ferro longitude. Greenwich is 44°. 

8July 3. Probably 50° longitude. 

%July 12. This could be either longitude 46 or 61. 

1°July 15. Washington, D.C., longitude. Greenwich longitude is 107°. 
French used the longitude computed from Washington, D.C., for all of the 
entries where longitude is given through August 17 after which he reverted 
to Greenwich longitude. To compute the longitude from Greenwich for these 
entries add 77°. 

11This recording probably is for August 26, a day after the Hindoo left 
Callao. French reached Callao on August 19 or 20. He gives no latitude or 
longitude for August 20-25, inclusive. The latitude recorded for August 27 
is only a degree different from that recorded for August 19, hence the Hindoo 
had sailed out of Callao but a short distance before that entry was made. 
French’s description of Callao in his diary between August 31 and September 
1 was made after he had left the port. 
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August 29, 57[5°7’], longitude 96. August 30, 98 longi[tude], 
latitude 4:30. August 31%, longitude 100:98, latitude 3:27. 

Callao is a see port on the cost of Peru, a grand harbour, settled 
with Spanyards. Their houses is bilt of cane brakes mudded up 
with clay, coverd with flags, on[e] storry. No rain in Peru the 
whole year. Wheat piled up on the ground, thousand of busheles, 
nothing to cover it from the wether. 

September the 1*t, longitude 102:42 w, latitude 2:42 south. Fine 
day and fore wind. September the second, longitude 104 west, lati- 
tude 1:30 south. Fine day and fore wind. September the 3*4, 
longitude 106 west, latitude 54 minutes south, with fair wind, 24 
sail set. September the 4*, crosed the Line in longitude 108:43 
minutes, west. Latitude 34 minites north. Fine wind, twenty-five 
sale set. September 5‘, Jatitude 2:11 north, longitude 110 west, 
fare wind. September 6, latitude 4:41 north, longitude 112:20. 
Fine wind and themmeter stands 78. We are out of the latitude of 
birds. We have had birds of all descripsion, both small and great, 
from the sise of a barn swallow to a sand hill crane. We took one 
measured 11% feet from the tip of one wing to the other. All kinds 
of fish, whalse, flying fish. They would rase from the water like a 
flock of young quales, and as large. September the 7, 1850, longi- 
tude 114 west, latitude 7 north by the log, know [sic] observation. 
Cloudy and rany all day, fare wind, but light running wind, 3% 
knots. September 8*, longitude 114 west, latitude 8:52 north. 
Pased under the sun the seventh in latitude 7 north, longitud 114 
west. September the 9, know [sic] observation. Raning verry 
hard, fare wind. September the 10*, latitude 12:30 north, longitude 
115:44 west. Fare wind, rather light. Thmanater 82. September 
the 11, 1850. Longitude 16:44,'* latitude 14:23 west. Fair wind. 
Themomatir 82. September the 12%, latitude 15:33. Calm. Lost 
our good wind after blowing thirty days. Themater 84. September 
13, latitude 15:45. Fine and northerdly wind. Themomater 86. 
On the Atlantic the themomater stood 96 in the same latitude. Sep- 
tember 14*, longitude 19:30, latitude 17:5, with fare wind. Run- 


12September 11. This and the longitude entries for September 14, 17, 20, 
and 23 lack the one hundred digit to make them conform with the ship’s 
obvious position. 
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ning 7 knots. The little scooner Almira pased us. September the 15*, 
longitude 121:30, latitude 18:18 north. Ease wind ded a hed. 
September 16, longitude 123:40, latitude 19:20. Spoke the Bark 
Cumberland, out five month and sixteen days. She was forty days 
in the Straits of Magellon. September 17%, latitude 21, longitude 
dont know 24:30. September 18", latitude 22:23 north, longitude 
[not given]. Hed wind and gale. September 20, longitude 30 
west, latitude 25:30 north. Hed wind. Themomiter 70. September 
21. Hed wind. Standing in for the city of Sanfrancisco. Latitude 
don’t know. September 22, latitude twenty seven thirty five west, 
light breeze, themomiter 68. 

September the 234, latitude 29:26. We have bin as far west as 
31 in longitude. Sanfrancisco is in twenty seven and 35 north. Them- 
omater stands sixty eight, with fare wind and smooth sea. We are 
now 600 miles to gow yet. September 24", latitude 30:30 north, 
a calm. A hevy squall betwene the old Scotchman and his wife, 
they have bin squally ever since we left York. 

September the 25t*, longitude 128 west, latitude 31:49 north. 
Fare wind. Spoke the ship Lady Arobelly bound to Callaforna. Left 
York fourteen days after we did. September 26, latitude 33:27 
north, longitude 128:30. Hed wind. September 267, latitude 34:37 
north, longitude 129:40. Calm. September the 2728", latitude 34:47. 
Hed wind. September 289%, latitude 35:7 nor[th], longitude 126:5 
west, with hed wind and blowing a gale. September 189* latitude 
22:23 north, longitude 125. Hed wind." 

Qeteber the 4a¢ September the 30*, latitude 36:2 north, longi- 
tude 136:15. Wind more faverable but blowing a gale. Six month 
to day from since we left New York. 

October 1*t, 1850, latitude 36:59 north. Almos a calm and a foggy. 
October the 2°4, within sight of the Faraway [Farallon] Island. It 
lays twenty miles from Sanfransisco. Perfect calm. October the 34, 
spoke a bark from Philladelpha, 195 days out. They are as well of 


13There are two entries in the ang ee September 18. The first was written 


at the top of the left hand page. e second was written at the top of the 
following left hand page. Both entries as originally written had a blank space 
for the Raninede Later French supplied the figure for the longitude for the 
second entry under September 18. At the same time he changed this entry 
from September 18 to 19; also went back and corrected the date of his entries 
from September 26 on. He originally had two September 26 entries. 
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as we are—lost in the fog and in a perfict calm about fifteen miles 
of port. Till about fore oclock in the after noon a little breese 
sprung up and we saw land and we run about one houre and the 
fog broke over us again. We run till we found we had but fifteen 
fathoms of water and then hove the anchor. There is six or seven 
vessels in the bay looking for the entrance of the harbour. October 
the 4%, the sun broke out and the [fog] cleared off for about one 
houre, and a more butiful seen I never saw the. As it hapened we 
ancord rite of the harbour, and the mountains did look most splendid 
sight that I ever saw. October the fifth, fine morn[in]g. Eleven 
vessels at anchor of the of the harbour. We histed anchor about eight 
oclock. Went in with the tide. Get in at eleven. Sanfrancis[{co], 
37:49 [latitude], L[ongitude] 122:14. After dinner went on shore. 

Sanfrancisco is a bisness place. Bisness of all cinds. Gamblers 
of all kinds, and anny numbers of them. It is going to bee the 
gratist place in the world. There is as much shipping there now 
as there is in New York, and the finest harbour in the world. We 
arived in Sanfrancisco October the 5‘ after one hundred and 89 days 
from New York, an avridge pasage. Sunday the sixth, fine morning. 
The sailors left the ship and they got no pay. October the 7*, left 
Sanfrancisco on the steemer Miner for Sacremento City. 

October the 8", arived in Scramento City. It is a fine city. Great 
menny there from the mines, hard looking fellows and home sick to. 
Wish them selves home. October the 9%, left for the mines. The 
people were going to and frow, some homeward bound, som looking 
new diggings. October 10", taken sick with disentary. October 
11*®, no beter. October 12, little beter. Got to the mines, looks 
discoraging. October 13", little beter. 

After October I cep no log. I was so sick that I could not, bu 
as neere as I can recollect Burt died about the 27 of November. 
Thommas did no work for three months, and I did not dow anny 
work till into Febuary. After Burt died we bought a claim on the 
bar at Coloma where the gold was first discovered. And after I got 
to work we mined it in Cold Spring and Centervill. I bought a 
clame, gave one ounce for the dirt that was thrown up, and it came 
on dry weather, and we could not wash it. Digging round Cold 
Springs we dug from 3 to 4 and 5, som days tenn dollars, to the man. 
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Digins run out and we started for the midle fork [of the American 
River] in April. There I found Samuel Davis who I was formaly 
acquainted in Canandagua, state of New York. 

Bought a claim on the Urica bar. Gave 3 hundred dollars for it. 
Went to work on it. We gave for our claim on the Coloma bar one 
hundred dollars, and sold that for one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and we cep to work on the Urica till there com rain, and then we 
started for Cold Springs to wash our dirt. Got to Cold Springs. 
Went to the express office and found a leter from home, and it 
informed me where George Coon was, and I started to find him, 
and found him at Salmon Fall. Staid there two nights and then 
went back and washed our dirt. Washed out two hundred dollars, 
and then started for the middle fork. Went to Georgetown. There 
found William Troop. Staid with him on week and prospected, 
for the river was so high we could not work our claim. While at 
Georgetown found som boys from Jackson. After staing ther, went 
on the Urica bar, and went to work on our claims. The water stil 
so high we cant get to the bed rock, but we have got five holes 
down to the water. 

I beleeve this is the 11 day of May, it is Sunday anay how and | 
shall adjourn and go to meting for we have preeching evry Sunday. 
After this date I shall ceep [a] little a [sic] beter log than I have. 
Sunday the 11, I went to church. Had a sermon from Elder Wood, 
text John 8 36, If the sun [sic] therefore make you free, Ye shall 
be free indee[d]. Monday the 12, 4 of our men went up the river 
to work on our claim. Two others and myself staid and went to 
work on the Urica, sinking a hole. Tuesday 13, water so high 
could not work on our claims, so went prospecting in the fore noon. 
In the afternoon put windlis over the hole. Wensday 14, made 
claim down the river. Sunk a hold down to the water. Got fare 
prospect. Thursday 15**, found diggins paid five dollars a day. 
Fryday 16‘, wash 3 dollars. Saturday the 17, nothin don. The 
boys come home. Sunk a hole 14 feet found nothing. Made a 
barging fore a claim on the Hersehee Ox bow Bend. Sunday the 
18th, rainny all day. Munday 19*, two of the boys went up the 
river and secured the claim. Cost one hundred and seventy four 
dollars. Tuesday 20*, ranny, nothing don. 
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Wensday 21, five others and myself started up the river and went 
to work on the tunnel which is a hundred and tenn through a solid 
rock. Here in tunnelling the mountain and damming the river we 
get one mile of the river. Here we worked all the week, night and 
day, in two companis six hours on and six hours off. Sunday the 
25, went down to Eagle Citty. Went to church. Munday morning 
the 26, great excitement abought the Indans. One or two battles 
at Coloma or neere there. Tuesday the 27*, all hands to work on 
the tunnel. Wensday the 28*, all hans to work on the tunnel. 
Thursday 29, all hands to to work on the tunnel: went this week 24 
feet. Friday 30*, all hans to work on the tunnel. Saturday 31*, 
all hans to work on the tunnel. Thus ends May, 1851. 

Sunday June 1* 1851, this day the company bought the share of 
Mister Williams. Williams got drowned in triing to cross the river 
in the canoo. The canoo up set. There was four in it. Williams 
was one of the company, a fine yong man. He had worked som 
twenty days; we lowed him five dollars pur day and sent the monny 
to his friends. His residence is in I}anoise. 

Monday the 2"4, all hands to work on the tunnel. ‘Tusday the 
34, the same. Wensday the 4%, same. Thursday 5, the same. 
Fryday the 6, the same. Saturday the same. Sunday 7‘, went 
down to Eagle Citty. Monday the 8", to work on the tunnel. Som 
contension about a mule. Tusday the 9*, to work on the tunnel. 
Wensday the 10", to work on the tunnel. Thursday the 11", to 
work on the tunnel. Fryday the 12", to work on the tunnel. Found 
we had missed, dont com to gether by more than the width of the 
tunnel. It will cost one hundred days work to straten it, besides 
other expences. Saturday the 13**, to work on the tunnel in the 
four noon, in the after noon went down to Eagle City. Sunday the 
14', got nose that the boys had worked all night, got a hole through. 
They got so excited and carles a blast went of and liked to cill one. 

The 15, to work on what we call our lower claim. Tusday 
the 16, hired out. Wensday 17‘, worked on the Urica. Thursday 
18, went up to the Oxbow and worked the 19 and 12[{20]. Sunday 
the 21*t, found myself to Eagle City again. Monday the 22, working 
on the Eurica bar. Tusday 23, work on the Eurica. Wensday 24, 
to work on the Eurica, found fifty cents to the bucket, but we cant 
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get to the bed rock till the water falls; to day 1 saw a horse fall of 
the mountain about two hundred feet, with a pack on it, hurt him 
conciderable. Thursday 25, to work on the Eurica. Fryday the 26, 
to work on the Eurica. Saturday 27, to work on the Eurica. Sunday 
the 28, went to church. Munday the 29, to work on our claim, but 
there is so much water it is hard working it. Tusday 30, to work 
on the Eurica bar. 

July the first, to work on the bar. July the 24, to work on the 
bar. July the 34, to work on the bar. July the fourth, to work on 
the bar; one yere to day I was in south latitude 52, in very cold 


weather, and to day the it is verry warm. Themometer stands on 


hundred and sixty in the sun. Saturday the 5‘, to work on the bar. 
Sunday the 6, weather more cool. Monday 7, to work on the bar. 
Tusday 8, to work on the bar. Wensday 9, to work on the bar. 
Thursday the 10, to work on the bar. Fryday 11, to work on the 
bar, and man was ciled, a stone fell on him in the drift cild [sic]. 
Saturday 12, nothing more than common untill about five oclock 
in the after noon when five ladies was discoverd comming down the 
mountain, which raised a great excitement among the miners. They 
were Spannish lades. Sunday 13, went to church. Monday 14, as 
usual, to work. Tusday 15, Wensday 16, Thursday 17, Fryday 18, 
Saturday 19, Sunday, turned the water in in the tunnel 20.4 Mon 
day 21, Tusday 22, Wensday 23, Thursday 24, Fryday 25, Satrday 
26, Sunday 27, Monday 28, bought a claim for Troop, gave $3.00. 
Monday. Tuesday 29, a man was cilled by the drift caving in upon 
him, all carelisness. Wensday 30, Cuting sold his claim to Wake 
man and company. Thursday 31. 

Fryday the first of August 1. Saturday 2, Sunday the 34, Monday 
4, Tusday 5, Wensday 6, Thursday 7, Fryday 8, Saturday 9, Sunday 
10, Monday 11, Tusday 12, Wensday 13, Thursday 14, Fryday 15. 
Not very well, hevy atact of the direah. Saturday 16, no better. 
Sunday 17, Monday 18, verry feeble. Tusday 19, about the same. 
Wensday 20, the same. Wensday 20, little beter. Thos Mason 
got fast in a hole. It caved in. He was in about three hours. They 
got him out a live. The timbers gave way. It is very dangers work 


14“Sunday” ends one line of the Diary. “20” begins another line. Between 
these lines French inserted ‘““Turned the water in in the tunnel.” 
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mining on this bar if if they dont be verry carful. Wensday 22, 
sold my intres on the lower end of the Eurica for one hundred dollars 
in cash. Thursday 23, Fryday 24, a little better. Saturday 25, 
Monday the 26, Tusday 27, Thursday 28, Fryday 29, Satur[day]} 30, 
went to Sammon Falls. Sunday 31. 

Monday, September first, Tusday 2, Wensday 3, State, County, 
and Township election; Calafornia is a demmocrat state. Thursday 
4, Fryday fifth, Saturday 6, Sunday 7, Monday 8, Tusday 9, Wens- 
day 10, Thursday 11, Fryday 12. This [Saturday] I was going down 
the river; on seeing a crud [crowd] I ha[uJled up and found a negro 
had bin shot by an Irishman. Saturday the 13. Sunday the four- 
teenth, I think of starting for home as soon as the first of October the 
Ist. Monday the 15: Tusday 16, Wensday 17, Thursday 18, 
Fryday 19, Saterday 20, Sunday 21.1° George left the 30 of Sep- 
tember on the bark Canton. The fifth saw a bare fite [bear fight]. 
Commenced work on the Grace 8 of October. 

I left on the bark Emeumm on the 17 of October. October 18, 
latitude 36:16, longitude 122:10, 122 Sunday 19, latitude 23:37, 
longitude 112:12, 100 65 miles the last 24 hours runing south east. 
Monday 20, latitude 13:12, longitude 119:02. Fare wind 180 m. 
Tusday 21, latitude 29:18, longitude 117:15, 147 147 m[iles]. 

Wensday 22, latitude 27:48, longitude 115:57; 112 m. Thursday 
23, latitude 26:31, longitude 115:50, 70 miles. Fryday 24, latitude 
25:21, longitude 113:27, 146 miles. Saturday 25, latitude 23:4, 
longitude 111:43, 135 miles. Sunday 26, latitude 22:53, longitude 
110:3, 100 miles. 


15From this point on the diary was scribbled in pencil. The writing is 
incomplete and almost illegible. 





Keweena Portage 


Charles B. Lawrence 


THE DRIVE ALONG Portace Lake on Michigan Highway 203 leads 
one westward and north from the city of Hancock to the site of one 
of the most exciting and historical portages in all Michigan. The 
Keweena! Portage to 1873 was a part of the twenty-five mile portage 
route crossing the Keweenaw Peninsula about forty-five miles from 
its extremity and connecting Keweenaw Bay on the southeast with 
the open lake on the northwest side. 

Keweenaw Peninsula, a bold projection of land running some fifty 
miles out into Lake Superior, forms a very prominent topographical 
feature. Its bald ridges and rocky coasts preempt the attention of 
the passers-by. The barren, broken, and rock-strewn shores have 
alternately been the terror and the comfort of the storm-tossed mari 
ner. One can imagine with what varying feelings the early voyageurs 
looked eagerly for the long point awaiting their arrival, whether they 
were traveling in the large Mackinaw boat or in a birch bark canoe, as 
they approached the shore, coasting from east or west. If the lake 
were rough and stormy, the voyageurs would seek the protection of 
the Keweenaw Point which broke the fury of the storm, and upon 
the safe portage which gave temporary relief from the unequal 
struggle against wind and wave. While the storm was raging on the 
lake, those traveling by canoe would rejoice at the safety the 
portage offered for the next twenty-five miles of their trip through 
the Portage River to Lake Superior on the northwest side of the 
point, since upon reaching the mouth of the Portage River they 
could travel a day’s journey without fear of the storm; those traveling 
by Mackinaw boat would have to wait until after the storm subsided 
before continuing around the point. On the other hand, if the 
weather were favorable then in true voyageur style they cursed the 
tedious portage the point caused them to make if they were traveling 

1As spelled by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in his Narrative Journal of Travels 
Through the Northwestern Regions of the United States; Extending from 


Detroit through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the 
Mississippi River in the Year 1820; 164-65 (Albany, 1821). 
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in a birch bark canoe, or the extra one hundred ten miles the point 
caused them to travel were they traveling in the large Mackinaw boat. 

From earliest times the Keweenaw Peninsula has summoned men 
from afar to explore the region of Lake Superior, and it also has 
repelled them. It called the North American aborigines, during the 
several thousand years before the arrival of the white men on Lake 
Superior, to work extensively the surface deposits throughout the 
region for traces of the precious red metal. From the old Indian pits 
found extending throughout the Copper Range and on Isle Royale— 
some mere holes, others open mines two hundred feet long—copper 
and silver were extracted by the primitive fire-water and stone-hammer 
methods. These Indians found the present Portage Lake an impor- 
tant route that saved them a number of days’ travel in their search for 
copper throughout the Keweenaw district. The storms and severe 
winters, however, forbade their making any permanent stay. 

It is not definitely known just what happened to the aborigines 
who frequented the copper mines, but there is some evidence that 
they had completely withdrawn from the Lake Superior region, or 
at least that they visited it only periodically during the years before 
the coming of the white men. When the Indians returned to the 
Great Lakes is a matter of conjecture. However, it is supposed that 
they had seen and possibly visited‘ the region around the portage 
some time in the fourteenth century. It is a commonly accepted fact 
that the Chippewas made the south shore of Lake Superior their home 
from 1500, or thereabouts, until they were forced to the west by the 
advancing white men. The above dates are merely estimates, and are 
arrived at by means of the Indians’ crude methods of reckoning time.” 

After the French began their long series of fur fairs at Montreal 
in the early 1600's, Indians returning from this distant market found 
the portage a shortcut to their hunting and fishing grounds, wild rice 
lakes, and sugar maple woods of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
The bars at the entrance to Portage River were no obstacle to their 
canoes and the two-mile portage at the upper end of Portage Lake 
was not great when compared with some to which they were 
accustomed 


“William W. Warren, “History of the Ojibway Nation,” in the Minnesota 
Historical Collections, 5:95 (St. Paul, 1885). 
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Later most if not all of the early Jesuit priests, traders, and soldiers 
of the French, British, and American regimes trod the portage in their 
journeys along the south shore of Lake Superior. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it was a part of one of the great trade routes 
of North America, which started at Montreal, passed through Sault 
Ste Marie, included Keweena Portage, and, by way of Fond du Lac 
and the St. Louis River, or the Grand Portage, wound its way along 
the many rivers, lakes, and portages to the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries or to Lake Winnipeg and western Canada. Over this 
route and through the Keweena Portage large canoes carried fortunes 
in furs, trade goods, and supplies. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
note the vast importance and interest given the Keweena Portage by 
the early explorers. The portage has been described or mentioned 
by many of the explorers, missionaries, and travelers who have had 
the pleasure or misfortune of making the portage from as early as 
1658 to the time the portage trail was destroyed by the construction 
of the Portage Lake Ship Canal in 1873. 

Pierre Esprit Radisson, the first white man to describe the portage 
and perhaps the first to visit and make the portage, journeyed into 
Lake Superior during the years 1658-59 and wintered on its shores. 
In his journal of travels and experiences among the North American 
Indians from 1652 to 1664 he describes his trip through the portage: 
Some dayes afterwards we arrived to a very beautiful point of sand, 
where there are three beautiful islands [the Huron Islands], that we 
called the trinity, there were three in triangle. From the place we 
discovered a bay [Keweenaw] very deepe, where a river [Portage] empties 
itself with a noise for the quanity and dept of the watter. We must stay 
there three dayes to waite for fair weather to make the trianage [ portage] 
which was about 6 leagues wide. So done, we came to the mouth of a 
small river [Boston Creek], where we killed some Oriniacks [moose]. 
We found meddows that were squared, and 10 leagues as smooth as a 
board. We went up some 5 leagues farther, where we found some pools 
made by the castors [beaver]. We must breake them that we might pass. 
The sluce being broaken, what a wonderful thing to see the industri: 
of that animal, which had drowned more than 20 leagues in the grounds 
and cut all the trees, having none to make fire if the country should be 
dried up. Being come to the height, we must drague our boats over a 
trembling ground for the space of an houre. The ground became 
trembling by this means: The castor drowning great soyles [the mire in 
which a beast wallows] with dead watter, herein growes mosse which is 
two foot thick or there abouts, and when you think to goe safe and dry, 
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if you take not great care you sink down to your head or to the middle 
of your body. When you are out of one hole you find yourselfe in 
another. This I speake by experience, for I meselfe have bin catched 
often. But wildmen [Indians] warned me, which saved me, that is, that 
when the mosse should breake under, I should cast my whole body into 
the watter on sudaine [suddenly]. I must with me hands hold the mosse, 
and go foe like a frogg, then draw my boat after me, there is no danger. 

Having passed that place we made a carriage through the land for 2 
leagues. The way was well beaten because of the commers and goers, 
who by making that passage [Keweenaw] shortens their passage by eight 
dayes by tourning about the point [Keweenaw] that goes very farr in 
that great lake [Superior], that is to say, 5 to come to the point, and 
3 for to come to the landing of that place of cariage.8 

Here we learn that the portage commenced with a small stream 
which broadened into a watery marsh, crossed a floating muskeg 
swamp, and finally passed over a ridge of sand on a well-beaten path 
to Lake Superior. Here, also, we learn of the dangers and some of 
the hardships encountered by the voyageurs as they passed over the 
portage. Even the Chippewa name for the Huron Islands, Man-a-kon- 
an-ing, meaning “wither they go for moss,”* may have referred to the 
moss and grassy swamp of the portage Radisson described. In like 
manner the Chippewa name of Keweena, Ka-ki-we-o-nan-ning, mean- 
ing, “a place where they traverse a point of land (walking through a 
portage, and the like),”® indicates the portage. From Radisson’s 
account we derive that the portage was in part over marsh, in part 
over wooded swamp, and in part over a sandy ridge. However one 
who knows the portage today will immediately find the distances he 
noted a bit absurd; to check these distances we have Father René 
Ménard’s journal written only three years later. 

The yearly Ottawa flotilla, and with it Father Ménard, left Three 
Rivers on August 28, 1660. The journey to Ste. Therése Bay (Ke- 
weenaw) took nearly two months. There among the Indians 
Ménard wintered, enduring incredible hardships. During the winter 
of 1660-61 the fish supply failed and the Indians planned to move to 

8Pierre Esprit Radisson, Voyages of Peter Esprit Radisson, Being an Account 
of His Travels and Experiences among the North American Indians from 1652 
to 1684. Transcribed from Original Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and 
the British Museum: 191-92 (Boston, 1885). 

4Dwight H. Kelton, Indian Names of Places Near the Great Lakes, 26-27 
(Detroit, 1888). 

5Frederic Baraga, A Dictionary of the Otchipwe Language, 176 (Cincinnati, 


1853). 
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a good river for fish. At the same time Ménard planned to move to 
Chequamegon Bay. Ménard gives this account of his experiences. 

We decamped from our winter quarters on Easter Saturday [April 19, 
1661],® to proceed to a very pleasant river where there was good hunting, 
and where the savages found what was needed for their subsistence. 
Game and fish failed us; so we left the savages and nine of us Frenchmen 
embarking in three canoes, we continued our navigation. At the end of 
two days, we arrived at that formidable portage which is a short league 
in length, midway between the trembling lands [bogs] wherein one sinks 
of necessity, sometimes more sometimes less.7 

It is very evident from Father Ménard’s brief description that he 
was at the portage and noted it as a dangerous crossing. Ménard is 
much more accurate than was Radisson in stating the portage to be 
“a short league in length.” However, Ménard does not describe the 
trip as fully as did Radisson in his longer account. 

For some 160 years we have only one account of the portage. This 
is to be found in the journal of the Irish trader, John Johnston, who 
made a trip to Chequamegon in 1791. Until a new type of traveler 
came in the 1820's, the portage was only an exciting and laborious 
crossing. This new type of traveler was made up of such men as 
Lewis Cass, Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, and Thomas L. McKenney. 
These men were scientists and explorers. They were not primarily 
interested in the riches of the fur trade, but in the betterment of 
Indian relations with the United States. As representatives of the 
United States government they were involved in Indian affairs and 
geographical exploration throughout the upper Great Lakes and 
Mississippi Valley areas. 

During the year 1820 Cass and Schoolcraft traveled from Detroit 
to the northern portion of the territory of Michigan in search of the 
source of the Mississippi River. While enroute westward they crossed 
the Keweena Portage on their way to La Pointe and Fond-du-Lac. 
Cass had this to say about the portage: 

On the 25th of June [1820] the party left Lake Superior, and ascended 


Portage River. After a boisterous passage much of the way, and rainy 
weather, they continued their trip to Fond-du-lac.® 


6See Louis H. Burbey, “When Was Easter First Celebrated in Michigan?” 
in Michigan History, 33:43-46 (March, 1949). 

TReuben G. Thwaites, Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 46:141 
(Cleveland, 1899). 

8William L. G. Smith, Fifty Years of Public Life. Life and Times of Lewis 
Cass, 130-31 CNew York, 1856). 
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Schoolcraft, acting as journalist for the expedition, recorded the 
trip across the portage very accurately. He described the trip from 
the Huron River to Point Abbaye, where they encountered a stiff, 
fresh, breeze. About half way across the bay the canoes were tossed 
about until they expected them to be broken in two. Three, out of 
the five canoes, turned back but the other two “after an exertion 
which exhausted the strength of every person on board reached the 
mouth of Portage river, and encamped upon the beach before sun 
down. Distance 30 miles.” 


June 25. The canoes which were driven back by the wind yesterday 
joined us this morning at seven o'clock, when we commenced the ascent 
of the Portage River. This is a stream of 50 yards wide with a good 
depth of water, at the distance of 6 miles it expands into a lake 
[Portage] which is twelve miles long, and from two to four in width, 
narrowing to about half a mile towards its head. Here a small stream 
enters which is just wide enough to admit a canoe to be worked with 
paddles. It is very serpentine in its course, and over hung with alders 
and shubbery, with fallen trees in the channel, so that the ascent is at- 
tended with difficulty. This stream is ascended six miles to its source in 
a bog meaddow, during the latter part of which the canoes are dragged 
along through mud and water in a channel which is only wide enough 
for that purpose, and appears to have been partly formed by the voyageurs 
of former days. From this to the lake, there is a portage of two thousand 
yards which is passed at two pauses, the first of which is swampy, and 
the other a dry sandy soil covered with tall pines. We reached the lake 
at an early hour in the afternoon, and formed our encampment upon the 
gravelly shore.® 


Schoolcraft’s account has given us a very detailed description of the 
portage throughout its length: the small stream just wide enough to 
admit the canoe, the mud and water channel, the sand ridge covered 
with pine trees “passed at two pauses,” and the gravelly shore of Lake 
Superior. 

A pause tells a voyageur how long a portage he must make. School- 
craft defines a pause as 


a resting place for the voyageur; and is computed to be half a mile, but 
this depends somewhat upon local circumstances. If the country is very 
swampy or hilly, the pause is much shorter, and over a fine level country 
it is often three-fourths of a mile. These stopping places are, however, 
regularly marked upon all the traveled portages so that they are always 
spoken of in the colloquial language of the region as carrying places of 


®Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, 164-65. 
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one, two, or more pauses. Miles are wholly out of the question. Distances 
are altogether recognized by leagues or pauses. The pauses are marked 
upon the carrying paths by little circular greens where the voyageurs set 
down their packs.'° 

Schoolcraft goes further than to just describe the details of the 
portage; he gives us the distances between various points along Lake 
Superior in terms of their distance from Michilimackinac. The dis- 
tance from Michilimackinac to the Huron River (the Huron Islands 
lie off this river) is 313 miles, to Point Abbaye (the east cape of 
Keweena Bay) 319 miles, to the mouth of the Portage River 340 
miles, to the head of Portage River (through Keweena Lake) 364 
miles, and to Lake Superior at the head of the portage 365 miles." 

The above listings give us for the first time a true measurement of 
the distances between points along the Keweena Portage. Here we 
first learn that the walking portion of the portage is one mile in 
length, and that the entire trip through the Keweenaw waterway 
amounted to twenty-five miles. Schoolcraft, therefore, is responsible 
for some very important data concerning the portage. 

It is very fortunate that Schoolcraft took such an interest in de- 
scribing the portage, as six years later Thomas L. McKenney described 
his experiences through the same passage. McKenney had access to 
the Schoolcraft narrative and, recognizing it as accurately recorded, 
proceeded to describe points Schoolcraft had missed. As a result, the 
summation of the two accounts provides us with a very precise 
description to the Keweena Portage. 

In 1826 McKenney and Cass were appointed by President John 
Quincy Adams as commissioners to hold a treaty with the Chippewa 
Indians at Fond du Lac. McKenney, having gone around the point 
in his westward travel, delayed any comment on the portage until 
he should return. His crossing the portage in the direction opposite 
to that which Schoolcraft took makes his record more valuable as a 
supplement to the Schoolcraft account than it would have been had he 
passed in the same direction. McKenney, with a ready eye for natural 
phenomenon, became very interested in the portage and his passage 
across Keweenaw Peninsula, so much so, that he devoted considerable 
time and effort to record: 


10Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, footnote 164-65. 
11Schoolcraft, Travels in 1820, 170. 
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. at 10 o'clock arrived at the portage. Several families of Indians here. 
Here we landed, and in exactly five minutes by the watch the canoe was 
unloaded, and the bark, that so short a time before had been tossed about 
by the swells of the lake, was upon the shoulders of two of our men, who 
walked with it up a steep ascent of twenty feet, and carried it to a po’se, 
or place of rest, a thousand yards from the top of the hill. The portage 
has been pretty correctly estimated by Mr. Schoolcraft in his tour. It is 
about two thousand yards across. The first half, from the north side, 
across, is elevated about thirty feet above the lake, and sandy; the last is 
boggy, indeed miry. The men are often more than half leg deep in mud, 
and pressed even lower than that by the enormous loads they carry. Their 
only apparatus is a piece of leather, which they make fast to their load, 
and then pass it around their forehead. A voyageur had been known 
to carry across this portage, “four hundred and eighty pounds” by means 
of this strap, the package resting on his back and shoulders. 

On crossing the portage, which is by the ancient pathway, and through 
a forest of pines thinly scattered, we arrived at the embarking place, 
which is made up of a muddy shore, and a narrow water way, only wide 
enough for one canoe, which runs through the middle of a marsh of 
grass, in width about a mile, and in length nearly the same, then the 
water course widens a little, and we wind our way through a swamp, 
grown up with alder and shrubs, and across which large trees had been 
blown, but had been cut in two by preceding voyageurs to make the 
passage clear for their canoes. This swamp is of difficult navigation. 
The passage way through it being narrow, it was sometimes difficult for 
us to turn our canoes round the points, or to wind our way through the 
undergrowth that rises so thick out of the water. This kind of navigation 
extends about a mile, when turning to the west, we enter a beautiful 
river; or lake, as it is called, varying in width from one to three miles, 
and is some twenty miles long before it enters the lake on the south 
shore of point Ke-we-wa-na.!2 


Here we learn how voyageurs approached the portage, and some- 
thing of the method they employed in crossing through the pines and 
the boggy trail to the small canoe channel. McKenney tells us much 
of the general surroundings and the conditions about the portage 
rather than merely describing the topography, as so many before him 
had done. He gives us a complete view of the environment near the 
portage, even to the Indian families living at that place. 

After McKenney, for fifteen years the portage once again lay un- 
used or at least unrecorded. The fur companies during these years 
began to employ sailing vessels and barges which were too large to 


12Thomas L. McKenney, Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, 353-55 (Baltimore, 
1827). 
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pass the portage and which consequently had to go around the point. 
It was not until the fur trade began to die, and the people left behind 
by the fur companies turned to other industries; until mineral discov- 
eries brought prospectors, and the mines established permanent set- 
tlements throughout the district that the portage came into recorded 
use again. This sudden change in a once deserted country encour- 
aged the missionaries to return to care for the spiritual needs of the 
people. Missionaries of all denominations ventured onto Lake Su 
perior once more. Their travels took them through the portage, and, 
like their predecessors, they too found its passage an exciting hard 
ship among their labors in servicing the Lake Superior region. 

The early 1840's saw the Rev. Daniel M. Chandler stationed at the 
Ke-wa-we-non Methodist Mission'* on the southeastern shore of 
Keweenaw Bay, a strategic mission point explained as being on the 
direct route of traders to and from the west through the portage. 
Chandler wrote: 

Traders and other voyagers in routes up the lake are in the habit of 
passing along the southeastern shore of this bay, until they reach a 
point within 10 or 15 miles of its head, and then making a traverse of 
8 or 10 miles in a northwest direction, strike the opposite shore of the 
bay, enter a small river leading into a chain of shallow ponds, or more 
properly marshes, up which they push their canoes as far as possible. 
Then by carrying them a mile and a half, reach the western shore of the 
peninsula. Thus making this portage of one and a half miles, they save 
about 80 miles travel, around the northern point of this peninsula. This 
circumstance is what gives it the name of Ke-wa-we-non, it being an 
abbreviation of the Chippeway word signifying the carrying place.'*4 

Here we can see the significance and importance of the Kewawe- 
non Mission. It was on the main thoroughfare of trade, a strategic 
point for the missionaries in their attempts to Christianize the Indians, 
and in offering spiritual assistance to the traders and voyageurs as 
they passed on their long trips across the dangerous waters of Lake 
Superior. The Rev. John H. Pitezel stationed at the same mission a 
few years later, had this to say of the portage as he passed through 
on a trip to La Pointe: 

18The missionaries, Danial M. Chandler and John H. Pitezel, called L’Anse 
by this name. This mission was located at the present village of Zeba, four 
miles north of L’Anse. 


14Cyrus Prindle, Memoir of the Rev. Daniel Mecker Chandler, 77 (Middle 
bury, 1842). 
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We soon reached what is called the portage, a mile and a half of 
land carriage, where the canoe and all our effects must be carried over. 
One-third of the way we had to wade in water and mud. To me this 
was quite new business, but we were all over before noon to the shore of 
Lake Superior.*5 

In the early part of the 1840's the General Land Office protracted 
the linear survey of Michigan into the copper country. By 1845 the 
surveyors were in the vicinity of the Keweena Portage. Austin Burt, 
deputy surveyor, was in charge of the subdivisions of Townships 55 
and 56 north, Range 34 west of the Principal Meridian of Michigan 
embracing the Keweena Portage. The notes of this survey, signed 
by Austin Burt July 8, 1845, contain descriptions and distances from 
established corners to various points of the portage crossing the sec- 
tion lines of these townships. In his notes Burt recorded the portage 
crossing the south line of Section 33, Township 56 north, Range 34 
west as “stream 50 links [33 feet] wide, course south-south-west.” 
One mile farther north, he notes again where the portage crosses the 
section line between Section 28 and Section 33, “Portage lagoon 15 
links [9.9 feet] wide, course to head of lagoon, north.” He continues 
with his survey and, reaching a point one mile farther north, records 
the portage crossing the section line between Section 21 and Section 
28, “the Portage Lake Trail, hard beaten path 6 feet wide.” The last 
mention in Austin Burt’s notes of the portage is in his shore line 
meanders of Lake Superior for that township. The meander notes 
of Section 21, commencing where the section line between Section 21 
and Section 28 intersects the lake, state, “North 57%° east, 11.00 
chains [726 feet] to portage trail.”?® 

The author, following Austin Burt’s notes for that part of the 
survey, made a resurvey of Burt’s existing monuments and located 
corners of the sections and the section lines to get a true and authentic 
map showing the location of the Keweena Portage. Commencing at 
a section corner on the south line of Township 56 north, Range 34 
west, between Sections 33 and 34, the distance where Burt had 
crossed the portage stream was remeasured. Because of the canal 


15John H. Pitezel, Lights and Shades of Missionary Life, 86 (New York, 
1882). 

16United States General Land Office survey notes of Houghton County, 
1845, by Austin Burt, deputy surveyor, on file at the Houghton County 
courthouse. 
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construction at this point a distance of only 428 feet remained of the 
noted distance of 10.60 chains [699.60 feet], the remainder falling 
in the present canal. This places the stream used as the portage route 
in the canal area. Measuring north from the above-mentioned corner 
a distance of 5.70 chains [376.20 feet], the old stream bed of Boston 
Creek was found where the government surveyor noted it in 1845. 
This stream, which the early voyageurs used in their travel through 
the Keweena Portage, was followed to the bank of the canal to verify 
the fact that the mouth of the stream was destroyed with the con- 
struction of the canal. Continuing north to the section line between 
Sections 28 and 33 where Burt noted the “Portage Lagoon,” the dis- 
tance of 7.15 chains [471.90 feet] was remeasured. This remeasure- 
ment proved that the lagoon also was destroyed by the canal excava- 
tions. The Lily Pond, lying on the section line between Sections 33 
and 34, together with much of the marsh, had been filled by the 
dredging of the Lily Pond harbor of refuge. The resurvey to this 
pond shows that all of the old portage route was destroyed by the 
construction of the canal except the still quite evident swamp border- 
ing the highland. The line north was followed to the line between 
Sections 21 and 28, where the distance west to the portage trail was 
remeasured. This distance of 32.51 chains [2145.66 feet] was found 
to be east of the present canal by 112 feet, thus establishing that the 
site of the trail is in existence. The lake shore meanders were next 
checked. Upon the resurvey of the meanders, it was concluded that 
the site where the Keweena Portage trail joined Lake Superior was 
destroyed by the construction of the canal entry and the breakwaters. 
Thus only a portion of the old trail can be followed today. It runs 
from the section line between Sections 21 and 28 across the sandy 
pine ridge to where the portage entered the swamp and marsh. If 
one follows along this portion of the old portage route, one will be 
led from the section line southward through a few scattered pine 
trees and across the grounds of the United States Coast Guard station 
to the canal. From this vantage point the edge of the swamp and 
marsh is still discernible, and the portage is here, still remarkably 
preserved to one familiar with topography. 


The year 1855 witnessed a revolution in Lake Superior economy. 
The opening of the locks at Sault Ste Marie in that year began to 
throttle the very life of the portage and slowly force it into disuse. 
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The Keweena Portage now became a thing of the past. It could no 
longer boast of being an obstacle in the path of the voyageurs. It 
became the object of casual remarks by the men on the streets of 
Houghton and Hancock, the worry of a few local tradesmen still 
transferring small freight, or the object of a story from an old timer 


at the corner store. The larger sailing vessels and steam boats passed 
it by. The life of the portage was being stamped out by the anxious 
feet of the prospector and speculator in his mad rush for the red 
metal and fortune. Progress had changed the scene; no longer were 
the rugged weather-beaten voyageurs cursing the difficult courses of 
the portage, but rather gay-spirited ladies and gentlemen full of 


laughter and excitement were crossing the portage on a Sunday out- 
ing. The locks at Sault Ste Marie made the Keweenaw district avail 
able by passenger steamer to the relaxing public. To accommodate 
the visitors, a tour of the portage was arranged, and men and women 
alike could cross the portage by an excursion commencing at Hough 
ton. This account of an excursion appeared in 1862. 


From the village of Houghton, Portage Lake, to a point on Lake 
Superior between Eagle River and Ontonagon is, by the usual [Lake 
Superior] route about 120 miles, and takes a steamer, on an average, 
including stoppage, about 18 hours to run. From Houghton we yester 
day went [to the same point], with about 12 miles of water navigation 
and less than two miles of walking, in about two hours. In doing so we 
followed the Old Indian Portage from which the lake takes its name. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning of August 8, a basket party of about 30, 
of whom considerable more than half were ladies, started from Houghton 
for the portage. The expedition consisted of a small steam tug, on which 
were the gentlemen, towing a ship’s yawl containing the ladies and a 
couple of skiffs for “inland navigation.” After about a hour run amid 
the beautiful scenery of Portage Lake we arrived at the end of steam 
navigation. Here the entire party was disposed in the yawl and skiff and 
started by the inland navigation. This was a natural canal of varying 
width at no place wider than the Ohio Canal, and generally but a foot 
or two wider than the yawl. Its course was so excessively serpentine that 
the Cuyahoga is perfectly straight by comparison. It was never straight 
for twice the length of the boat, necessitated a joint in the middle of the 
craft if it was to be got around without considerable “backing and filling.” 
Sometimes winding through a reedy float, sometimes through a wooded 
gorge. Oars were of but little use throughout most of this passage, the 
boat being propelled by long poles thrust against the bank. About three- 
quarters of a mile of this sort of navigation terminated in a pond covered 
with aquatic plants, in full bloom, among which shone resplendent the 
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magnificent white water lily, with flowers as large as a man’s hand. 
Laden with spoils gathered in this floating garden, our boats now entered 
the last portion of the watery road. This was another natural canal, 
shorter and more serpentine than the first and so narrow that the yawl 
brushed the grass on both banks throughout the whole length, which at 
last terminated in firm ground, about a mile and a half above the head 
of the lake. The whole of this distance was, strictly speaking, a canal, 
or ditch, containing “backwater” from the lake and having no current. 

Now commenced the “Portage” or land route, over which the Indians 
carried their canoes, to launch them again on the waters of Lake Superior. 
Our boats were hauled up, the gentlemen tucked up their trousers and 
the ladies their skirts. The provisions were shouldered, and off the party 
started over a rude “corduroy road,” through a wooded swamp rich with 
flowers, strange mosses and mosquitoes. The road proved much better 
than was anticipated, and no mishap by mud or stump occured. About 
a mile of this way was traveled, when a beautiful fir grove was reached, 
with a firm, dry soil, free from underbrush and loosly scattered with 
ferns. A grateful odor filled the air, and the half mile walk through this 
grove was of itself worth coming for. 

A gentle declivity led down to the beach, and in two hours after 
leaving Houghton we were standing on the shore of Lake Superior, 
more than a hundred and twenty miles from our starting point by the 
recognized route of travel around the Keweenaw Point.!7 


It is a very fitting memorial to the grand old portage, that such a 
vivid description be recorded when its life as a portage was drawing 
to a close. 

What was to be the ultimate activity at the portage; was it to be- 
come a tourist site and be listed as a “place to see” in the vacationist 
guide? The above article would seem to point to this fate. But the 
portage was soon to undergo a face-lifting and to become as it had 
been in the past a place of importance to interlake commerce. Com- 
mencing in 1868, the old Keweena Portage was to be placed forever 
in the realm of the past. 

To continue with its story, we must digress to other parts of the 
Keweenaw waterway, then called Portage Lake, and to the Lower 
Entry. Portage Lake, the general name by which that area and settle- 
ments were known, was attracting more interest than any other point 
on the Copper Range. The lake itself is an inland body of water, 
cutting across the Keweenaw Peninsula nearly east and west, but 


17Cleveland Herald, August 9, 1862, quoted in the Mining Gazette 
(Houghton), September 6, 1862. 
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whose general course is southeast and northwest. Its shallow outlet, 
Portage River, was into the west side of Keweenaw Bay. 

This outlet had been made navigable for first-class steamers in 1860. 
Before 1860 the freight was discharged at Portage Entry, and con- 
veyed to Houghton and Hancock in flatboats towed by a small steam 
tug. The mining companies in the vicinity of Portage Lake recog- 
nized the necessity of improving the channel from the entry to the 
lake so as to make a passage for the admission of the largest vessels. 
This led to a canal which had been developed by dredging a channel 
at the confluence of the river with the bay ten feet deep and eighty 
feet wide, and the building of piers on each side to protect the channel 
from the action of the waves. A number of new channels had been 
cut through the shortest bends. This was easily done, the shores of 
the outlet being marshy. 

The sum of $30,000 was raised in 1859 by private subscription for 
the initial channel, and another $20,000 for the other improvements 
along the Portage River. The persons making these improvements 
did not have the authority of law. However, legislation was passed 
by the Michigan legislature and approved March 13, 1861, giving 


those responsible the right to organize themselves into a corporation, 
known as the Portage River Improvement Company. A toll was 


levied upon all articles passing either way until the investors were 
fully reimbursed, the rates being fixed by commissioners appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors of Houghton County. This toll was a 
small consideration for the benefits conferred, since steamers could 
then pass in and out by day or night at pleasure.'® 

The improvements at the mouth of Portage Rive: enabled vessels 
to reach Portage Lake and by following the old canoe route to go 
within two miles of Lake Superior on the other side of the peninsula. 
This fact and the development of trade and commerce in the region 
caused increased attention to be devoted to building a canal at that 
point. During the years 1861 to 1865 considerable interest was shown 
in the new canal project as the following contemporary article shows: 


18United States Corps of Engineers, Keweenaw Waterway Lake Superior, 
Michigan, 1-9 (Duluth, 1939); John H. Forster, “Lake Superior Country,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 8:140-41 CLansing, 1886); A. N. 
Bliss, “Federal Land Grants for Internal Improvements in the State of Mich- 
igan,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 7:63 CLansing, 1885); John 
Disturnell, Lake Superior Guide, (Philadelphia, 1872). 
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Portage Lake, with its outlet, extends nearly across the base of 
Keweenaw Point—there being a portage of only two miles between its 
northwest extremity and Lake Superior—one half of which distance is 
low marshy land, which can be easily opened, while the remaining mile, 
through dry land is low—simply a sand beach covered with Norway pine. 
There is no question but that what is now Portage Lake was, at one 
time, simply a vein of Lake Superior, connecting its waters on the west 
side of Keweenaw Point with those of Keweenaw Bay, thus leaving the 
point itself an island, nor have we any question but that the day is 
hastening when this short portage will again be opened, and made to 
contribute to the security and dispatch of commerce. It is estimated 
that 100,000 dollars judiciously expended, would so open it as to permit 
the passage of steamers and vessels. This would secure at once the double 
advantage of shortening the distance from Portage Lake ports to those 
above nearing one hundred miles, and affording a good and secure harbor 
on a dangerous coast now without one; while every west wind would 
cause a current of pure fresh water to course through this passage. The 
value of which to health cannot be estimated. 

This channel, from the outlet of Portage Lake to where, if thus opened, 
it would again connect with Lake Superior, would be about twenty-six 
miles in length, with an average depth of fifty feet, and a half a mile in 
width. It cuts the Copper Range nearly midway from the Bay to Lake, 
it being fourteen miles from this point [Houghton] by Portage Lake to 
Keweenaw Bay, and twelve miles to Lake Superior.!® 

It was realized, however, that the canal would be a costly under- 
taking and one whose benefits would be general to the whole United 
States rather than purely local. 

In 1864 the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal Company 
was organized to build the canal, and in 1865 land grants totaling 
four-hundred thousand acres were made by Congress to the state of 
Michigan for aiding the company. Many difficulties were encoun- 
tered before work actually started in 1868, and, because of the bottom- 
less nature of the marshy portion and the hard sandstone bottom of 
the sandy ridge, many more were confronted during the period of 
construction.”° 

A dream of many years was realized, however, on June 25, 1873, 
when a channel thirteen feet deep and one-hundred feet wide and a 
breakwater projecting into Lake Superior were finally completed and 
the canal was opened to traffic. Tolls were charged for the use of 

19Mining Gazette (Houghton), November 8, 1862. 


vee Harris Forster, “Autobiographical Sketch of John H. Forster,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 21:287 (Lansing, 1894). 
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the new canal, the rates being established by the State Board of 
Control, under the provisions of an act of the state of Michigan, 
approved April 25, 1873. But the canal was a financial failure from 
the start. The company failed twice and was twice reorganized, each 
time under a different name. 

In 1884 the water communication across the Keweenaw Peninsula 
was under the control of two companies; the Portage Lake and River 
Improvement Company from Keweenaw Bay to Portage Lake, and 
the Lake Superior Ship Canal, Railway, and Iron Company, from 
Portage Lake to Lake Superior.24 The control of the waterway from 
Portage Lake to Lake Superior later fell into the hands of the same 
interests who operated the Portage River Canal. 

Before the United States purchased the entire interests of the 
Keweenaw waterway, a report was submitted to Congress in 1887 
describing the existing canal. 


This canal is 2.1 miles long. The entrance to the canal is formed by 
two approximately parallel piers of substantial crib-work which have 
resisted the storm waves and ice flows in a satisfactory manner since 
completed in 1873. These piers, 1000 and 850 feet long, are of timber 
and stone of the usual pattern. They are 100 feet apart at the shore line, 
widening irregularly to 240 feet at the lake entrance, where the depth 
at the date of our survey was 20 feet. Our soundings indicate a depth of 
14 feet throughout its whole extent. The least width at water surface is 
100 feet, widening to over 200 feet in the Lily Pond, and thence main 
taining 100 feet nearly to Portage Lake. ‘The Southern half [near 
Portage Lake] traverses a swampy region, where no especially difficult 
work is required for enlargement. The northern half involves more out 
lay in its extension through an old tamarack swamp and a range of sand 
ridges 30 feet high with a hardpan bottom outcropping near Lake 
Superior. Enlargements here would be more expensive. 

Throughout the whole extent of the canal its revetment consists of a 
front row of piles generally about 6 feet apart from center to center, 
capped a few inches above the water-surface to support a single row of 
sheet-piling; a row of anchor poles is driven about 7 feet back and con- 
nected with the front row by timber braces. The piles seem generally 
to be well preserved, but the caps are often decayed and the sheet-piling 
requires frequent repairs to maintain it in position.?? 


21Report from the Secretary of War, Communicating a Report concerning 
the Portage Lake and Lake Superior Ship Canal,” in Senate Executive Docu- 
ments, volume 36, number 15, page 3 (48 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, 
D. C., 1884). 

22“Report from the Secretary of War, Communicating a Report of the Board 
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The Keweenaw waterway was finally purchased by the federal 
government, August 3, 1891, $350,000 being paid for all existing 
improvements and assets. A United States Coast Guard station was 
established on the canal near Lake Superior. 

We have seen the Keweena Portage as it was three hundred years 
ago, and traced its development through the years until it was buried 
beneath tons of debris to be forever hidden and its rich history nearly 
forgotten. We have seen the rejuvenation of the Keweena Portage in 
the construction of the Portage Canal which provides a more useful 
means of transporting commerce on Lake Superior than ever did the 
old portage. 

As we stand at the head of Portage Lake today, we see the present 
improved Portage Canal, but if we close our eyes against the blinding 
redness of the western sun, we no longer see the straight lines of the 
canal bank, but rather the irregular bank of a swampy stream and the 
laden canoe of the voyageur turning from Portage Lake up the 
Keweena Portage. 

A little farther on we see the bent form of the canoeman pushing 
his load through the narrow winding passage, we hear him curse as 
the bow catches a snag or a fallen tree making his travel more labori- 
ous. Instead of the concrete wharves of the present Lily Pond refuge, 
we see the voyageur leaning over his canoe, struggling with it through 
the muck and mire, a red bandanna tied about his head to catch the 
beads of sweat. 

Standing now on the sandy ridge overlooking the quagmire, we 
see him place the tump-line of his pack over his forehead ready to 
commence the portage. Moving toward Lake Superior we do not 
see the regular form of the breakwater reaching out to tame the rages 
of the storms, but, back along the trail, the packer comes into view 
burdened with supplies, out of breath from struggling through the 
brush to reach the end of the first pause. He is leaning a little more 
forward than before, moving slowly over the portage trail beaten hard 
by the feet of the many weary travelers of the past. We see him stop 
momentarily, looking over the lake as he reaches the end of the 
second pause on a high elevation near the shore of Lake Superior. 


of Engineers Respecting Water Communication across Keweenaw Point, Lake 
Superior, Michigan,” in House Executive Documents, volume 36, number 105, 
page 11 (49 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, D. C., 1887). 
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The view is limitless, the horizon only bounding the prospect, the 
waves rolling in long furious swells from the west. He shifts his 
load, then with a sigh of relief, dropping his pack to the ground, he 
takes a few steps, slides down the twenty foot embankment and 
stumbles across the pebble beach to the water. Stepping knee deep 
into the lake he kicks his feet in the water, cleaning the dried mud 
from his moccasins and leggings. He looks wistfully over the lake as 
if hoping to see the distant Chequamegon, his destination, among 
the clouds on the horizon. Satisfied that it is out of sight behind the 
haze, he removes his bandanna as he takes a few steps up shore. He 
folds his broad hands into a drinking cup, dips a handful of clear 
cool water and quenches his thirst. A quick movement tosses the 
bandanna to the beach, and, with a few splashes of water, washes the 
sticky sweat from his face and hair. Straightening up, drawing a 
deep breath of the clear fresh air, he quickly turns, picks up his 
bandanna, scampers up the embankment, and heads back down the 
trail shaded by the scattered pines, while the cool breeze soothes his 
sun-burned face. Yes, he is returning to his canoe for another load, 
hurrying to get the entire canoe load across the portage before dark. 
What, we ask, makes men cling to this sort of life, tramping through 
mud and swamps during the heat of the day? Could it be the 
beauty and excitement that brought us to this site? Perhaps. This 
then is a picture to be recalled when we have time to reminisce; a 
picture of the voyageur crossing the Keweena Portage. 





The Pioneer Women Teachers Project 


of Delta Kappa Gamma 


Tue Detta Kappa GAMMA SocieTy WAS ORGANIZED IN AUSTIN, 
Texas, May 11, 1929, by Dr. Annie Webb Blanton as an organiza- 
tion for outstanding women in the field of education. It is now 
international in scope with a membership of over 48,000. On May 
28, 1938, Michigan became the thirty-third state to join the ranks 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. At present, this state has twenty-seven 
chapters with a membership of 1,040 teachers. Each chapter repre- 
sents a given area. Its membership participates in school, commu- 
nity, and civic affairs, and may not exceed 10 per cent of the women 
teaching within the limits of the chapter. 

Delta Kappa Gamma gives achievement awards and state and 
national scholarships to teachers. Some chapters aid foreign women 
who are studying in the United States. In 1954 the silver anniver- 
sary of the organization will be the occasion for the presentation of 
fifty-one $1,000 graduate scholarships to persons who will be selected 
by scholarship committees in each state and territory. 

Some years ago, as one way of honoring teachers, Delta Kappa 
Gamma inaugurated a figurine project. Figurines representing teach- 
ers were produced and displayed at national conventions. These 
statuettes were difficult to make, cumbersome to transport, expen- 
sive, and fragile. The project was ended by returning most of the 
figurines to the chapters of origin. Michigan honored three of its 
women teachers in this way: Alice Freeman Palmer of Saginaw, 
Mary Mayo of Marshall, and Irene M. Ayars of Hillsdale. 

Delta Kappa Gamma has had for a number of years committees at 
work in each state whose purpose is to select and honor outstanding 
women teachers by preparing their biographies for publication. In 
several states, Delta Kappa Gamma has published these biographies 
in book form; in other states some of the biographies have been 
printed in local newspapers; and in other states the society is hopeful 
of having the biographies published as a book or booklet. The Mich- 
igan committee on pioneer women teachers of Delta Kappa Gamma 
has been successful in compiling twenty or more biographies of 
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women teachers in this state. The following article on Irene M. 
Ayars is the first of a series which Michigan History plans to publish. 

Michigan History is indebted to the devotion, energy, and interest 
of the teachers who have served on the committee on pioneer women, 
and to the officers of Delta Kappa Gamma for the privilege of 
recording in print the lives of pioneer women teachers in Michigan. 
The society's conception of a pioneer woman teacher embraces any 
woman teacher who blazes a trail where none has been made before. 
Thus the pioneer may be living. The criteria is accomplishment 
and originality rather than antiquity. 


Editor 


IRENE M. AYARS: TEACHER EXTRAORDINARY 


Vivian Lyon More 


IF THERE WAS EVER A LIVING EMBODIMENT of the statement, “A 
teacher ‘is born, not made,” it was Irene M. Ayars, who spent fifty- 


two years of her long life in the schoolroom. Those who came under 
her tutelage (and the writer was one) can never cease being grateful 
for that privilege. Her methods perhaps would be considered un- 
scientific by modern educators; certainly they were based more on 
simple common sense than on formal psychology; but they were 
thorough, they inculcated high standards of accomplishment, and 
they brought results. What more could be asked of a teacher? She 
was of the old school and did not spare the rod, thereby spoiling the 
younger generation. A length of rubber hose or a thick ruler was 
standard equipment under her regime, and she had no fear of, or 
difficulty in, handling the big, overgrown, tough boys who seemed 
to infest the seventh and eighth grades in her era. Yet those same 
boys adored her, stood just a bit in awe of her, and would have gone 
through fire and flood for her. 

Her pupils were trained not only in the three R’s—and how well 
one remembers her lucid explanation of partial payments, bane of 
one’s existence!—but also in the equally important principles of true 
American citizenship. Civic responsibilities came to life in simple 
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form through the duties of school citizenship. Through her instruc- 
tion United States history became a vivid reality. One “sailed the 
ocean blue” with Columbus, tramped through the wilderness with 
De Soto to discover “Old Man River,” and suffered at Valley Forge 
with Washington’s ragged Continentals. To be sure, there was a 
frieze of historical dates around the entire blackboard which one had 
to memorize, but even that could not dim the romance of the 
national story, as she taught it. And any pupil who got through her 
room without being able to parse an English sentence and to spell 
was dull indeed. Fundamentals were never neglected by Irene Ayars. 

On the other hand, what fun we had during the “morning exer- 
cises” period! A few calisthenics stirred up our circulations, and 
then we lustily sang the good old songs from the School Song Knap- 
sack, which, I suspect, is now a museum piece, along with the 
McGuffey Readers, to which we owed our early introduction to fine 
literature. From the School Song Knapsack we leained such patri- 
otic songs as “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” to the refrain of 
which, as a reward for good behavior, we were allowed to add a 
rousing “Brave boys!” on occasions; also such nonsense ditties as 
“Co-ca-che-lunk” and “The King of the Cannibal Island”; some 
sentimental ballads like “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton”; and the enter 
taining “rounds,” “Three Blind Mice” and “Scotland’s Burning.” 
And who will ever forget the long, complicated medley concocted 
by Miss Ayars herself, which we enjoyed singing most of all? And 
then the story books she read to us—the Young America Abroad 
series, by Oliver Optic, and other fascinating tales! And one must 
remember, too, the firm way in which she calmed hysterical juveniles 
on the day when the world was supposed to come to an end. Going 


to school to Miss Ayars was an unforgettable experience. 


She was a native of the county where she spent her eighty-six 
years, having been born in Litchfield Township, Hillsdale County 
on December 30, 1854. She was the daughter of Charles W. Ayars 
and his wife, Mary (Chaffee) Ayars, both of whom, like most of the 
early inhabitants of southern Michigan, came from “York State.” 
Her paternal grandparents were Thomas and Diana (Hurlburt) 
Ayars, the former born in New Jersey and the latter in Canada. Irene 


was the second of at least seven children and seems to have been 
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the only daughter. At the age of fifteen she took her first teacher's 
examination, received her certificate, and started on her life work. 

Though she was always known as “Miss” Ayars to her acquaint- 
ances, there was an early tragic and short-lived marriage in her life 
which ended in annulment and left her with a young son, who took 
her maiden name, which she also resumed. Before she entered the 
Hillsdale city school system, to which she gave thirty-five years of 
service, she taught for a number of years in the county schools. In 
Hillsdale she was assigned to the old First Ward school, called the 
Oak Street School; then later she was transferred to the Central 
School, which stood on the site now occupied by the Carl Bailey 
School. There she taught the seventh grade, was promoted to the 
eighth grade in 1899, and eventually became principal of the grade 
schools, which position she held at the time of her retirement. Her 
declining years were spent in the farm home of her brother and her 
niece in Litchfield Township, where she delighted in receiving her 
many friends and former pupils. 

She was a member of the Sorosis Club and the Eastern Star, and 
was very active in the Methodist Episcopal Church and its women’s 
organizations. Because of her extensive and outstanding educational 
work, she was made an honorary member of Gamma Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, which considered itself honored in honoring her. 
When the figurine project was put into operation by Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Gamma Chapter at Hillsdale chose Miss Ayars to be its 
representative in that hall of fame. Her statuette was designed and 
executed by Josephine Bowers, the talented young daughter of one 
of the Hillsdale College professors. 

The last time this writer saw and talked with Miss Ayers was at 
the centennial celebration of the village of Litchfield in August, 1934, 
where, in spite of her advanced age, she was an alert and interested 
spectator at all the ceremonies and events pertaining to that occasion. 
She died on November 28, 1941, near the close of her eighty-seventh 
year. In her passing, Hillsdale County lost one of its best-loved and 
most highly esteemed women. By some, her career as a small-town 
school teacher might be considered commonplace; but those who knew 
her could never consider it so. It is to women like Irene Ayars that 
we owe, in large part, the preservation of our American ideals, on 
which the future of our great nation depends. 





The Educational Ideas of Henry Philip Tappan 
Edwin McClellan 


THOSE OF US WHO ARE AT ALL FAMILIAR with the history of educa- 
tion in America know the name of Henry Philip Tappan. We re- 
member him as a great university president, and as an educator of 
some importance. Yet few of us are acquainted with his writings on 
the subject of education. Many biographical accounts of Tappan 
have been written, but it seems that his importance as an educational 
thinker has been neglected in these writings. This essay, therefore, 
is an attempt to present, in rather general terms, those of Tappan’s 
ideas, which, though expressed a hundred years ago, may still be of 
some value. 

To most educators of today, Tappan’s ideas would seem valueless, 

no doubt. Tappan was no pragmatist, certainly, and all his educa- 
tional concepts were founded on religious principle. To him, edu- 
cation meant “the cultivation and discipline of the spiritual faculties 
of man.” Unlike Rousseau, he believed that man, if left to nature, 
remains a savage, “a feeble erring being . . . behind the brutes in 
their instinctive intelligence.” Further, Tappan wrote, 
Man is a creature of passions and will, and therefore should be instructed 
in morality, and be disciplined to self-government. He is immortal, and 
therefore should he learn that system of religion which brings life and 
immortality to light. 

Tappan divides education into four categories or forms.? The first 
and the rudest form, of which all men must partake, is what he calls 
“the education of utility and necessary duty.” In this form, one is 
taught “the principles of higher utility” and learns to work according 
to rules provided for the student by better men. As a result, one’s 
curiosity may be aroused, and one may arrive at some level of rational 
understanding of the universe. Convenience and comfort, however, 
are the chief objectives of such an education; it prepares a man for 
agriculture, commerce, industry, and the mechanical arts, but for 
little else. The fact that men are members of the social organization 


1Henry Philip Tappan, University Education, 12 (New York, 1851). 
2Tappan, University Education, 7-15. 
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and subjects of government cannot be ignored, and concepts of 
social and civil law, of moral and religious duty, also must be taught. 
Such, then, is Tappan’s idea of a popular education—the education 
of utility and necessary duty. 

The second form of education is concerned with the beautiful, or 
“whatever refines and embellishes human life through the influence 
of aesthetical tastes.” Though all of us feel the power of the arts, 
education in this field properly belongs to a class—that is, to those 
who are by nature inclined toward an artistic life. 

The third form of education is concerned with the three profes- 
sions: law, medicine, and theology, which have their origin in the 
deepest needs of man. The study of law includes ethics and civil 
jurisprudence, and is directed to the ends of social, civil, and moral 
order. Law demands a profound knowledge of moral science and of 
civil, political, and juridicial history, for it is intended that law should 
prevent wrong and injustice, and determine the rights of man. Medi- 
cine requires a knowledge both of the physical and the mental struc- 
ture of man. Its main concern is to fight disease and death. Theol- 
ogy, as developed in the Christian church, demands a knowledge of 
the classical languages, Hebrew, sacred and profane history, meta- 
physics, ethics, and dogma. Its primary concern is to war with error 
and sin, and to “minister to the moral perfection and the immortal 
hopes and well-being of man.” 

The fourth form of education is what Tappan calls the ideal or 
philosophical. Ideal education is concerned with the “unfolding of 
the capacities of the mind.” The questions asked in such an educa- 
tion are these: What is man? What is he capable of becoming? If 
indeed man is endowed with high powers of thought, observation, 
and reasoning, by what laws may we promote the growth of these 
powers? These are not idle questions, Tappan insists, nor is this 
form of education useless: 

Philosophical or ideal education does not abstract itself from the pursuit 
and ends of our human life, or lose sight of any of the great interests of 
the social state; on the contrary, it embraces them all, and that, too, under 
the highest point of view. It contemplates every man as having some 
proper work to perform for the common weal; but that, in order to per- 


form it well, he requires the cultivation of all his faculties, while in the 
doing of his work, he shall ripen more and more.® 


8Tappan, University Education, 12. 
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This ideal or philosophical education, Tappan divides into two 
states. One is the preparatory state; the other, the executive. The 
first is formal and scholastic. In this state, one’s capacity for reason- 
ing is developed through the best logical processes; this is necessary, 
man being a creature of reason. Since man is a creature of language 
also, he must learn the full power and beauty of language through 


the study of the most cultivated languages. Again, since man is a 
creature of imagination and taste, he must be made to study the 
arts, poetry, and music. Finally, since man is a creature of passions, 
he must be taught moral discipline. 

The second, or executive, part of philosophical education is con- 
cerned with the preparation for any particular course of life a man 
may wish to undertake. Thus law, medicine, or theology may be 
studied in this state. 

Such an education, Tappan concedes, necessarily is limited to a 
few. But it contains principles which may be universally applied. 
The true idea of education, namely that education is primarily the 
development of the soul, may be applied even to the lowest level of 
instruction. “Let this higher notion of Education be adopted,” says 
Tappan, “and the human soul be treated . . . as the lofty, lordly, and 
immortal subject for whose improvement and good all secular things 
are to be used.” 

The ideal or philosophical education proposed by Tappan is what 

we today would call liberal education, and it is this form of education 
that Tappan emphasizes most strongly. He is fully aware that many 
do not desire such an education. But “the question in education, as 
in religion, is not what men desire, but what they need.”® He is 
aware also that his proposed system of education will not meet with 
popular approval: 
The commercial spirit of our country, and the many avenues to wealth 
which are opened before enterprise, create a distaste for study deeply 
inimical to education. The manufacturer, the merchant, the gold-digger, 
will not pause in their career to gain intellectual accomplishments. . . . 
The political condition of our country, too, is such, that a high education 
and a high order of talent do not generally form the sure guarantee of 
success. The tact of the demagogue triumphs over the accomplishments 
of the scholar and the man of genius.® 

4Tappan, University Education, 15. 


5Tappan, University Education, 61. 
6Tappan, University Education, 64. 
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To those who would emphasize a practical rather than a philo- 
sophical education, Tappan has this to say: “Ideal or philosophical 
education is not really the most practical education which leads men 
soonest and most directly to practice, but that which fits them best 
for practice.”7 

Such a concept of education, then, forms the basis of Tappan’s 
educational system. In the main, it is a traditional system of ideas, 
containing principles which are applicable so long as liberal educa- 
tion lasts. To call Tappan’s concept of education traditional, how- 
ever, is not to suggest that it was familiar to most educators of his 
day. It is said that when Tappan, in his inaugural address delivered 
at Ann Arbor on December 21, 1852, expressed in no uncertain 
terms his views on education, “he chilled and frightened his audi- 
ence.”* QOutspoken and sometimes tactless, Tappan tried to put into 
effect in the young university at Ann Arbor those ideas which, 
though basically conservative and religious, nonetheless were re- 
garded with suspicion by many of his contemporaries. 

Perhaps Tappan would have considered himself a failure as a 
university president. It is true that, under his presidency, enrollment 
increased rapidly, distinguished professors were added to the staff, 
and the university as a whole prospered; but Tappan would have 
been most unwilling to point to such factors as a measure of his 
success. His idea of a university was never wholly realized at Ann 
Arbor during his residence there; and one doubts that he would 
have approved wholeheartedly of the university which exists today. 
Nevertheless, his idea of what a university ought to be is of more 
than merely academic interest to us, and deserves examination. 

Most of our institutions now called universities, Tappan probably 
would have regarded with contempt. For these institutions, if we 
are to accept Tappan’s definition of a university, are not universities 
at all, but merely “successful institutions.” “Men, ever prone to 
measure themselves,” Tappan observes, “and to measure each other, 


will also measure the character of institutions by mere success.”® 
These institutions will succeed, Tappan predicts, by sheer good 


TTappan, University Education, 16. 

8Kent Sagendorph, Michigan: the Story of the University, 80 (New York, 
1948). 

®Tappan, University Education, 17. 
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fortune, or through ignoble and keen-sighted policy; they eventually 
will disappear, however, leaving no permanent good behind. 


There are many [who become] . . . so intoxicated with ambitious proj- 
ects at the first taste of prosperity, that they run against great principles 
which God has established in spite of the Devil, and thus are over-turned 
in mid career.!° 

Institutions administered by such men will do successful business 
for a while, “furnishing men with just knowledge enough to make 
them political demagogues, or keen operators in all sorts of enter 
prises in this enterprising age.” The ideal institution, on the other 
hand, 
will stand upon its own merits, and justify itself by its works. . . . It will 
do more for mankind if it should send forth only a few men of the right 
kind, than one that should pour forth a rabble multitude of sciolists."! 

The true university, Tappan continues, is one in which dis 
ciplinary education is exchanged for “free and independent study 
where knowledge is the object, and culture the necessary attend 
ant.”!2_ For by the time one reaches a university, the mind already 
should have received discipline and insight into method. One does 
not go to a university to have knowledge poured into him; rather, he 
must spend his time reading books, and must carry out original in 
vestigations. The teacher is there so that the student may dispute 
with him. 

A university thus, by its nature and provisions, the highest possible 
school of learning, is, evidently, a school where study may be pursued 
indefinitely. It may be pursued in reference to particular branches and 
for a limited time, or it may be pursued for a life time.’ 

In order that a university may fulfill its duties, it must have proper 
facilities. It must first of all have men, sufficient in number and 
qualification, to teach all the branches of knowledge. Tappan insists 
that these men must also be capable of original thought and research. 
Then books, apparatus, specimens, and “models sufficient to furnish 
all needed information” are required; “and the men who are to do 


10Tappan, University Education, 17. 

11Tappan, University Education, 19. 

12Henry Philip Tappan, The Progress of Educational Development, 27 (Ann 
Arbor, 1855). 

13Henry Philip Tappan, A Discourse Delivered on the Occasion of His 
Inauguration as Shenae of the University of Michigan, 21 (Detroit, 1852). 
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the work, can alone determine what and how much are needed.”! 


Buildings, of course, also are necessary. Concerning these, however, 
Tappan has a most decided opinion: 

In our country we have ever begun at the wrong end. We have erected 
vast dormitories for the night’s sleep, instead of creating libraries and 
laboratories for the day’s work. . . . We have had gorgeous shells that 
seemed like mother of pearl, but there were no pearls within. It were 
better, like Abelard, to lead our students into the desert, if we could 
there give them truth and arouse thought. . . . All we have to say about 
buildings, is that we should have only what is necessary. . . .15 


To Tappan, it seemed that the universities and colleges of his day 
almost had ceased to function as institutions of higher learning, being 


occupied in teaching rudimentary courses belonging more properly 


to intermediate or primary schools. Instead of admitting only those 
who were sufficiently prepared to benefit from a proper university 
education, thus helping to maintain high standards in the schools, 
Tappan declared that the universities were lowering the standard 
of the entire educational system by admitting ill-prepared students. 
A system of public education, he maintained, never can be com- 
plete without a fully-developed university at the head. A university 
alone can set the standard of education and define the boundaries of 
the primary and the intermediate schools. It alone “can afford the 
requisite stimulus to educational efforts, by showing every student 
the place where all his wants and aspirations can be met.”4® A 
university therefore neglects its duty if it begins to teach those things 
which surely can be taught more easily and less expensively at 
primary schools. “And of what avail,” asks Tappan, “could the 
learned professors and preparations of a University be to juvenile 
students?”"? Indeed, 
to turn raw, undisciplined youth into Universities to study the Profes 
sions, to study the Learned Languages and the Higher Sciences, is a 
palpable absurdity. If they have not gone through a proper discipline in 
the Primary and Intermediate Schools, they cannot be fitted for the 
University.'* 


14Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 20. 
15Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 20. 
16Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 26. 
1TTappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 22. 
18Henry Philip Tappan, Public Education, 14 (Detroit, 1857). 
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As an example of a perfect system of preparation for a university 
education, he cites the gymnasia: 


Conceive of a gymnasium open to you from childhood. At twelve years 
of age you have acquired French, have overcome the difficulties of Latin, 
and begin to feel the charms of its literature, and are grounded in arith- 
metic, geography, drawing, and music. At fifteen you are reading Greek 
and German with pleasure, and have acquired the elements of mathe 
matics, and a general knowledge of history. And at eighteen or nineteen 
instead of beginning to prepare for college, as many men now do, tor 
tured by the Latin and Greek grammars, and in the haste inspited by the 
consciousness that you are almost men—you find yourselves in the easy 
and almost natural command of languages and the principles of science, 
and the art of study mastered, and ready to step into the university as an 
inviting field of knowledge, where everything is prepared to your hand, 
and where you feel prepared to put your hand to everything, with the 
skill of one who having thoroughly learned his trade is never embarrassed 
in handling his tools.!® 


Such an education, Tappan declares, is found only in those in 
stitutions which are called universities or colleges in this country; 
and there is no education offered in America which corresponds to 
that available at the universities of Prussia. Even the gymnasia are 
superior to many American colleges, ‘Tappan says; for in attempting 


to introduce too many courses without the necessary facilities or 


planning, standards which were already low have fallen lower still: 

The course of study in our colleges, copying from the English, was, 
at their first institution, fixed at four years. The number of studies then 
was far more limited than at present, and the scholarship was conse 
quently more thorough and exact. There was less attempted, but what 
was attempted was more perfectly mastered, and hence afforded a better 
intellectual discipline. With the vast extension of science, it came to 
pass that the course of study was vastly enlarged. Instead of erecting 
Universities, we have only pressed into our four years’ course a greater 
number of studies. The effect has been disastrous. We have destroyed 
the charm of study by hurry and unnatural pressure, and we have ren 
dered our scholarship vague and superficial. We have not fed thought 
by natural supplies of knowledge. We have not disciplined the mind by 
guiding it to a calm and profound activity; but, we have stimulated 
acquisition to preternatural exertions, and have learned, as it were, from 
an encyclopaedia the mere names of sciences, without gaining the sciences 
themselves.?° 


19Tappan, The Progress of Educational Development, 44-45. 
20Tappan, University Education, 50-51. 
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All American colleges have adopted the four-year course, divided 
into the freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior years. All of them 
give degrees—“the Baccalaureate degree which winds up the whole,” 
and “the Master’s degree, in course, after three years, without re- 
quiring any residence, any study, or any examination.” And yet, 
says Tappan, all this amounts to nothing: where are the professors 
who can deliver university lectures; where are the libraries? 


Thus has education become superficial in proportion as it has become 
pretentious; and the true idea of education as a discipline of the faculties 
has been lost sight of in the attainment of a degree, which means less 
in proportion as it attempts to represent more.?! 

His plan for the establishment of a real university is clearly pre- 
sented in his inaugural address delivered at Ann Arbor in 1852. 
Substantially, the plan involves the setting up of what we would 
call today graduate and professional schools, and the improvement 
of the undergraduate school, or college, so that it would compare 
favorably with the gymnasia of Prussia. 

First, he would divide the university into the following faculties: 
the faculty of philosophy and science; the faculty of literature and 
the arts—“we have here, all branches of knowledge taught, without 
applying them to any professions, and without those modifications 
which they receive in this application”; the faculty of theology; the 


faculty of medicine; and the faculty of law. In addition, Tappan 


says, the university requires a school for the fine arts, and a school 
for the industrial arts—for agriculturalists, mechanics, manufacturers, 
“and indeed for every branch of human history”; and finally, a 
school of pedagogy, for teaching the philosophy and art of teaching. 


We find [at the university] existing as yet in the Department of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts, only the College or Gymnasium. Ac- 
cording to the practice of our country, we have connected one gymnasium 
with our University and placed it under the same faculty. Our organ- 
ization is a University organization, by departments and faculties. Our 
course of instruction, also, is carried on by Masters of Arts or Professors 
in full. . . . But before the University course proper could be developed, 
it was necessary that the Professors should give instruction in the Gym- 
nastic course. No exception can be taken to this: University Professors 
may instruct in a gymnasium, if they please. ‘They are called, impera- 


21Tappan, The Progress of Educational Development, 50. 
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tively, to do so while, as yet, University students do not present them 
selves, and gymnasia alone exist.?? 

His first object, Tappan remarks, will be to perfect the college or 
gymnasium. A scientific course, parallel to the classical course, must 
be established: “a more extended study of the Mathematics will be 
substituted for the Greek and Latin.” Included in such a course 
will be civil engineering, astronomy (with the use of an observa 
tory), and the application of chemistry and other sciences to agricul 
ture and the industrial arts. The entire course will run four yeac: 


and a student who takes the full scientific course, and passes regular 


examinations, will be awarded the degree of bachelor of science. 
But in addition to this, a student will be allowed to select specia! 
courses; and, if he fulfills the necessary requirements, he will be given 
certificates of proficiency in the fields in which these special courses 
are offered. Civil engineering, agriculture, and mechanics will 
belong to these special courses. 

The establishment of a scientific course, however, does not mean 

that classical learning is to play a subordinate role in university 
education, Tappan insists: 
In my view the Latin and Greek can no more be banished from a 
system of education than History, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Philosophy. 
When a language becomes cultivated and enriched in the use of a 
civilized and enlightened people, it receives the seal of immortality. It 
may become a dead language, in the sense of being no longer a spoken 
language, but it can never become dead to human thought. It is em 
balmed in the literature which it hands down from generation to gener- 
ation. As well might the Past itself perish, as the language through 
which we receive its deeds and thoughts.?% 

The scientific course is offered to college students because “from 
the barely useful, he may, after a time, go to the ideal and beautiful. 
But if he abide by the barely useful, let him be well educated for 
that.”*4 Moreover, the so-called scientific course under Tappan by 
no means neglected classical studies. 

Tappan recommends, further, that in the professional schools the 
requirements for admission should at least be the equivalent of the 
regular examination of the classical or the scientific baccalaureate 


22Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 39. 
23Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 42. 
24Tappan, A Discourse on the Occasion of His Inauguration, 43. 
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course. Also, the faculty of philosophy and science, and the faculty 
of literature and the arts, must give lectures to satisfy post-bacca- 
laureate students. For this purpose, more professors are required, 
especially in such fields as history and political economy, and English 
language and literature. 

Andrew I). White, historian and later president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was one of the men who went to Ann Arbor to help establish 
there a true university. Of the University of Michigan in 1857, 
White says: 

My audiences were large and attentive, and I have never, in the 
whole course of my life, enjoyed any work so much as this, which 
brought me into hearty and close relations with a large body of active- 
minded students from all parts of our country, and especially from the 
North West.?5 

The University of Michigan was undoubtedly one of the very few 
institutions at that time at which a student could attend a series of 
properly prepared university lectures in history. “So far as I can 
remember,” says White, “there was not at that time a professor of 
history pure and simple in any American University.”*° Had it 
not been for Tappan, Michigan would probably not have been a 
pioneer in the field of teaching history. 

Tappan’s ideas concerning education certainly did not originate 
with him. But in education, the problems are of such a fundamental 
nature that one doubts the wisdom of any educator who claims to be 
original. Moreover, anyone today who believes in the importance 
of liberal education cannot afford to ignore Tappan. For very few 
men have defended liberal education so ably and with so much con- 


viction as Tappan did a century ago. The University of Michigan, 


too, owes a great deal to her first president. Under Tappan, a sound 
nineteenth-century academic tradition was established there, which 
helped to make Michigan one of the leading universities of America. 


25Andrew D. White, Autobiography 1:83-84 (New York, 1914). 
26White, Autobiography, 225. 
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THREE NATIONAL HISTORICAL ORGANIZATIONS enjoyed the hospital- 
ity of the Detroit area in September, 1953. Over one hundred 
members of the American Association for State and Local History 
made the Park Shelton Hotel their headquarters, September 9-13, 
for a carefully planned program of tours, lectures, and _ historical 
activities. Included in the agenda were trips through the Detroit 
Historical Museum, the Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit 
Public Library, the Dearborn Historical Museum, the Ford Rotunda, 
the Henry Ford Museum, the final assembly line of the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Company, and Greenfield Village. The 
visit to Fair Lane, home of the late Henry Ford, which now houses 
the Ford Motor Company Archives, with a tour of the Rose Gardens 
and a social hour on the veranda, will long remain a highpoint in 
the program. 

Local awards for outstanding contributions in the field of state 
and local history were announced by the association at the annual 
business meeting. The awards are made each year to individuals, 
historical societies, public agencies, newspapers, books, and others 
for outstanding performance in American and Canadian localized 
history. In the North Central States area, the Kalamazoo County 
Historical Society received the award for the “local historical society 
making the greatest progress or starting the most important innova 
tions during the year.” Henry Ford II, Dearborn, and George 
Washington Stark, Detroit, received citations for their contributions 
to state and local history deemed worthy of special recognition. 

The Society of American Archivists held their seventeenth annual 
meeting in Detroit September 13-15, overlapping the last day of the 
American Association for State and Local History. A combined trip 
of the two organizations to Ann Arbor took them to the Michigan 
Historical Collections and the William L. Clements Library. 

At Ann Arbor the members of the American Association and the 
Society of American Archivists participated in the meeting of the 
midwestern section of the Manuscript Society at the William L. 
Clements Library. Colton Storm, assistant director of the Clements 
Library and president of the Manuscript Society, presided. 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL ANNUAL MEETING of the Historical Society of 
Michigan took place at Dearborn, September 24-26, when the state 
historical organization participated in the year-long activities marking 
the opening of the Ford Motor Company Archives at Fair Lane and 
the observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. More than two hundred members and friends attended. 

Contributing to the success of the annual meeting was the hos- 
pitality of the staff of the Ford Motor Company Archives and the 
variety of things to see and hear on the program. The meeting began 
with a visit Friday morning to Fair Lane and its gardens, following 
which the conventioneers were transported to the Clinton Inn 
where they had luncheon as guests of the Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted to “History in Business 
and Business in History.” Three important business historical studies 
in Michigan were described by Raymond C. Miller, Peter Altman, 
and Willis F. Dunbar. Dr. Miller reported on the study of the 
Detroit Edison Company, Mr. Altman on the projected aeronautical 
history in Michigan, and Dr. Dunbar on his activities in connection 
with business history on the air in the western part of the state. 
Following the formal part of the afternoon program there was a visit 
to Greenfield Village. 

The annual meeting of the society in the evening was preceded 
by a dinner at the Dearborn Inn. 

New trustees selected for a three-year term at the Friday evening 
meeting were: F. Clever Bald, Ann Arbor; Willis F. Dunbar, Kala- 
mazoo; Joseph T. Johnston, Detroit; Victor F. Lemmer, Ironwood; 
and Miss Isabelle Tripp, Adrian. 

The following morning the board of trustees elected as its 1953-54 
officers; Mrs. Curran P. Boyer, president; Michael Church, vice- 
president; and Lewis Beeson, secretary-treasurer. 

The Saturday sessions were resumed at Fair Lane with those 
attending having the privilege of hearing Owen W. Bombard de- 
scribe the oral history project at the Ford Achives. The morning 
session was concluded with the presentation of certificates to twenty- 
three radio stations in Michigan who had put on worthwhile his- 
torical programs during the year. The stations to receive this honor 
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were: WMTE, Manistee; WDBC, Escanaba; WHAK, Rogers City; 
WMIQ, Iron Mountain; WHFB, Benton Harbor; WMUS, Muske- 
gon; WJPD, Ishpeming; WLEW, Bad Axe; WKLA, Ludington; 
WHDF, Houghton; WJMS, Ironwood; WMCR, Kalamazoo; 
WUOM, Ann Arbor; WSOO, Sault Ste Marie; WIKB, Iron River; 
WTCM, Traverse City; WMBM, Petoskey; WATC, Gaylord; 
WATT, Cadillac; and WATZ, Alpena. 

Six Michigan women who have furthered Michigan History over 
a period of years were honored by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission after the Friday luncheon at the Dearborn Inn. An account 
of this event is below. 

A visit to the rotunda and a tea at Fair Lane concluded the Sunday 
night program of the annual meeting of the society. 

A meeting of the Michigan Historical Commission at Fair Lane 
on the morning of Thursday, September 24, preceded the annual 
meeting of the Historical Society of Michigan. After the meeting, 
the six commissioners were shown over Fair Lane by the staff of the 
Ford Motor Company Archives. The commissioners had luncheon 
with the archival staff at the Dearborn Inn. 

At a regular meeting of the Historical Commission held at Fair 
Lane in the afternoon, the commissioners received a report from 
William T. Woodward, the artist who had been employed to 
illustrate the history of Michigan which Harper and Brothers is 
publishing in 1954 for the commission under terms of the John M. 
Munson bequest, to the effect that the illustrations would be com- 
pleted by November 1. The commission then discussed the number 
and method of handling halftone illustrations, and the annual budget 
requests were presented by the secretary and approved. The appro- 
priation to be requested of the 1954 legislature provided for the 
addition of a new staff member who could assist the executive 
secretary and work throughout the state developing historical sites 
and markers. Chester W. Ellison, president of the Commission, 
reported on the national project for a “Hall of Our History.” After 
discussion the Commission unanimously resolved to decline to co- 


operate in this affair. 
After its meeting members of the Michigan Historical Commission 
joined the officers of the Historical Society of Michigan, members of 
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the Dearborn Historical Commission, and officers of the Dearborn 
Historical Society as guests of the Ford Motor Company Archives 
staff for dinner at the Dearborn Inn. The dinner was followed by 
a business meeting of the trustees of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan. 


Smvce 1949 rue Micuican Historica, Commission has issued 
certificates of recognition honoring Michigan residents who have 
made outstanding contributions to the history of this state. Persons 
so honored in past years are George N. Fuller, who for thirty years 
was secretary to the Commission; Lew Allen Chase, who devoted 
his lifetime to Michigan and Upper Peninsula history; John P. Espie, 
for twenty-four years a member of the House of Representatives; and 
Milo M. Quaife whose services to history in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and the Northwest have made him one of the outstanding scholars 
in his field. 

In 1953 the Historical Society of Michigan participated in the 
year-long ceremonies marking the opening of the Ford Archives by 
holding its annual meeting in Dearborn. The Historical Commis- 
sion therefore thought it fit to present at this annual meeting cer- 
tificates of recognition to persons who were associated with libraries, 
manuscript collections, or historical societies in Michigan. 

The Commission selected six women to be honored from many 
people who have contributed to the development of Michigan 
historical collections. The unselfish devotion of librarians, par- 
ticularly when they are women, is apt to be unnoticed by the 
community and state. The Commission hoped that by presenting 
these six women with certificates of recognition, it could in some 
small measure call attention to their services to Michigan and its 
history. Two of the women are from the Upper Peninsula, one 
from Grand Rapids, two from Detroit, and one from Lansing. 

The two Upper Peninsula women were honored because of their 
role in the building-up at the Soo and Marquette of two uniquely 
valuable collections of materials on the history of Michigan and the 
Northwest. Miss Alice Clapp is a librarian who has long and 
faithfully served her community of Sault Ste Marie. Through her 
efforts the Carnegie Library’s collection of books, records, and artifacts 
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goes far beyond the needs of a public library. She has assembled 
at the Soo historical sources of sufficient extent and value to interest 
the research historian. 

Mrs. Carroll Paul’s efforts have been expended upon the Mar- 
quette County Historical Society. That society owns its own 
building, part of which is rental property which brings the society 
an income. Through this and in other ways, the society has been 
able to collect manuscripts, books, maps, pictures, and other written 
and printed sources. It has also assembled materials for a good 
historical museum. Mrs. Paul has been an inspiration and a guiding 
spirit for this activity. 

The Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit Public Library 
is one of the country’s better known and most useful historical 
collections. Its specialty is the history of Detroit, of Michigan, and 
of the Old Northwest. —Two women have been primarily responsible 
for organizing the materials collected by Clarence M. Burton, for 
making these accessible to the public and scholar, and for enlarging 
the holdings: Miss Gracie B. Krum, and Mrs. Elleine H. Stones. 

In the western part of the state, the Michigan history collection in 


the Grand Rapids Public Library holds predominance. Responsible 
for the management of this collection is Mrs. Ruth Abrams, who has 
brought organization, energy, and intelligence to bear upon the 
historical materials assembled at Grand Rapids. 

The Michigan State Library serves the people of the whole state 


as well as the state officials in Lansing. Its local and family history 
section, for which Mrs. Esther Loughin has responsibility, not only 
is important for its materials on Michigan and the Old Northwest, 
but is significant for the family histories Mrs. Loughin is collecting 
there. In serving her public, in advising them, and in stimulating 
their interest, Mrs. Loughin attempts to make history valuable and 
meaningful for the present. 

F 

Tuat MICHIGAN IS GROWING OLDER is evidenced by the number of 
centennial observances conducted this past year by villages, churches, 
and schools. The manner of celebrating their one hundredth birth- 
day is an indication of the realization of the historical enrichment of 
their foundations. 
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Big Rapids and Ferris Institute began the year’s celebrations on 
January 6 by observing the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Woodbridge N. Ferris. Founder of Ferris Institute, with which he 
was connected from 1884 until his death on March 23, 1928, he also 
served his state two terms as governor of Michigan and one term as 
United States senator. 

Other schools in Michigan which took time to observe their cen- 
tennial anniversary include the Townline School on Division Avenue 
in the south Grand Rapids area; the Pink school, west of Mason; 
the Kebler School north of Grand Ledge; and the Gougeburg School, 
Algoma. 

The Methodist Church at Rockford celebrated its centennial with 
a week of activities October 4-11. In November the Portland Con- 
gregational Church observed its centennial, and in December the 
DeWitt Community Church celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of the dedication of its present church building. The history of 
these churches is the history of the village and the life of its people. 
Our Sunday Visitor, oficial newspaper of the Diocese of Marquette, 
reviewed the development and observed the century of religious 
growth of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Marquette with a well- 
illustrated 128 page issue under date of August 30, 1953. 

St. Louis in Gratiot County spent a week during the summer 
celebrating its one hundredth birthday and to the west, Newaygo 
observed its centennial year. On the east side of the state the town- 
ship of Sebewaing set aside July 2-5 for the centennial observance 
of its founding. Its committee produced a booklet containing the 
History of Sebewaing, A Century of Settlement and Development. 
It was during this celebration that the old Indian Mission House of 
1849, which has been restored by Charles F. Luckhard, was open 
to the public. 

All Michigan joined in the national observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of powered flight and the Wright brothers’ first airplane 
flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. The Michigan Department of Aero- 
nautics has produced a Chronology of Michigan Aviation which will 
be found valuable to schools, libraries, historical groups, and industry. 

The Presque Isle County Advance celebrated its seventy-fifth 
birthday with a seventy-two page anniversary edition in which is 
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traced the history of the county, its first settlers, its organizations, 
industries, and its churches. The reproduction of early news articles 
and pictures helps to recreate the life of the pioneer settler. 

The Detroit Par Library in celebrating its one hundredth birthday 
pointed out that it was in 1853 that seven Detroit lawyers incor- 
porated and opened the library with six hundred volumes. Today 
there are 2,750 members and sixty thousand books in the law library. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Clarence Monroe 
Burton, the founder and donor of the Burton Historical Collection 
in the Detroit Public Library, was observed by the library on No- 
vember 18. The Burton Abstract and Title Company, which Mr. 
Burton founded, observed the centennial by publishing a history 
of his life written by Patricia Owens Burton. 

To the south and east, the adjoining state of Ohio celebrated that 
state’s 150th anniversary. Cities and villages in the form of pagentry, 
floats, and parades depicted their historical background. Outstanding 
among the many historical books produced is A History of Ohio by 
Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger. 


Tue Norruern Great Lakes Anza Councit at its annual meeting 
held at Scarborough, Ontario, September 7-8, received a report on 
the history of the area and the historical points of interest one would 
find along the seventy-five chief highways which traverse the area. 
The report, which was prepared under the direction of Dr. Lewis 
Beeson by Mr. Alan Jones, a graduate student at the University of 
Michigan, consisted of approximately four hundred and fifty pages 
of information on Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ontario. 
It will be used by the tourist interests of the area in pointing out the 
historical attractions of the region to the out-of-state visitor. In 
speaking before the Northern Great Lakes Area Council, Dr. Beeson 
suggested that the area be personalized by giving it a name that 
would symbolize its historical glamour. As a result, the Council 
resolved to call the area “The Land of the Voyaguer.” Guests 
present at the dinner the night of September 8 included the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ontario and Mrs. Breithaupt, and the Hon. Louis 
P. Cecile, minister of travel and publicity. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Narrative Journal of Travels Through the North West Regions of 
the United States and Extending from Detroit through the 
Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the Missis- 
sippi River in the Year 1820. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. Edited 
by Mentor L. Williams. (East Lansing, Michigan State College 
Press, 1953. [xii], 520 p. Preface, introduction, appendices, 
bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


No one familiar with the history of exploration in the nation’s north 
country fails to appreciate the importance of the services performed by 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, not only as a trail blazer but also as a student of 
the American Indian. Schoolcraft’s two major expeditions took place in 
1820 and in 1832. On the first trip, he accompanied Lewis Cass, gov- 
ernor of the territory of Michigan, as mineralogist. With Cass also were 
Captain David B. Douglass, who conduc*ed topographic surveys; James 
D. Doty, who wrote the official journal; and Charles C. Trowbridge, 
who served as assistant topographer. This group, although not locating 
the source of the Mississippi, extended geographic and scientific knowl- 
edge and described the habits and customs of the tribes. Schoolcraft’s 
second expedition of 1832 did discover the true head of the Mississippi 
at Lake Itasca. 

The narrative by Schoolcraft of the Cass expedition was first published 
in 1821 at Albany, New York, and a revised edition, including material 
on the tour of 1832, was brought out in Philadelphia in 1855. The 
edition prepared in 1953 by Mr. Williams relies not only on the earlier 
issues but also upon a wealth of manuscript sources, including the Cass, 
Douglass, Doty, and Trowbridge papers. In addition to reprinting School- 
craft's narrative, the editor, in a series of appendices, publishes journals, 
reports, and letters written by members of the party. Of particular value 
are the journals of Douglass, Doty, and Trowbridge. There are also 
official documents relating to frontier problems, letters showing the 
organization of the expedition, and a section of miscellaneous items, 
ranging from contemporary newspaper notices to vouchers for equipment 
and trinkets for the tribes. Thus there has been brought together within 
the compass of a single volume most of the basic material bearing upon 
a trip into the northwestern region of the United States. 

Such a compilation is both handy and useful, and the editor deserves 
praise for a contribution that will furnish interested laymen an over-all 
picture of an event of national significance. The scholar will be pleased 
too, but his delight will be somewhat dulled by the fact that the Williams’ 
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edition does not obviate the necessity of examining the original narrative 
and collateral journals and letters if he wishes to work with Schoolcraft. 
In the first place, the Narrative Journal is not reprinted verbatim: some 
footnotes have been omitted, meteorological tables have been deleted, and 
changes made in grammar. It is only fair to say, however, that these 
alterations have been mentioned in the preface. In the second place, the 
documents printed in the appendices are selected from many. The pro 
fessional researcher, no doubt, would wish to examine as many as possible. 
Finally, although the Narrative Journal has been supplied with explana- 
tory notes by the editor, the documents and journals in the appendices 
generally lack such helps. The map facing the title page is almost 
valueless. 

Despite these defects, this edition of a famous traveler’s tour fills a need 
admirably, for certainly it makes available scattered materials, provides in 
its introducton a satisfactory historical background, sketches the essential 
points in John C. Calhoun’s frontier defense program, indicates both the 
major results and the by-products of the journey, and furnishes brief 
portraits of those who took part. 


University of Minnesota Pritie D. Jornpan 


The Bruce Beckons. The Story of Lake Huron’s Great Peninsula. 


By William Sherwood Fox. (Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1952. Illustrations, map, index. xviii, 235 p. $4.00.) 


William Sherwood Fox, former president of the University of Western 
Ontario, is a vital and astonishing man. He is always at pains to be 
studying something. He never takes anything for granted. Many years 
ago he became interested in Zoroaster and so he wrote a book about him. 
Later he clecided that a professor of classics should know something about 
botany. His friends were probably not startled when Dr. Fox began to 
produce a series of learned and expert articles about such diverse subjects 
as rare ferns and orchids and the blight that fell so heavily upon Canada’s 
chestnut trees. Meanwhile, Dr. Fox concluded that there were several 
important archaeological discoveries to be made in Ontario and Quebec. 
Therefore he became a detective and an archaeologist. He searched and 
he found. But these activities were not enough. Dr. Fox still tramped 
and fished and hunted through the Bruce Peninsula. There was still time 
to write books and articles about the land he loves and cherishes. There 
was still time for him to found a school for English-speaking students 
in Quebec and to be the chief executive of the nine colleges of his 
university. 

The reader of The Bruce Beckons will find that Dr. Fox is an excellent 
guide through “hard land and moody waters.” He explains how glaciers 
formed the beautiful area of the Bruce and shaped it like “a spear pierc- 
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ing the very heart of the Great Lakes.” He describes the fascinating 
natural wonders of the Bruce Peninsula, the folklore and facts about saw- 
mills and settlers, the pleasures of the Fishing Islands, the flowerpot 
rocks, the mysterious “tides” of Lake Huron, the flights of wild pigeons 
that invaded and plagued the region until their sudden and strange dis- 
appearance eighty years ago. There are pages about adventure and 
murder and mayhem, about rattlesnakes and shipwrecks, about winds and 
fogs on the inland seas, about the brave parsons and the bad rascals like 
the moonshining Bradley boys. There are superbly written paragraphs 
about the delights of success and the heartbreaks of failure among the 
people in the land below Tobermory, the rocks on the cold hills, and the 
lilacs by the doors of the houses that were not abandoned. 

The Bruce Beckons is one of the best books that Dr. Fox has written. 
The strength and simplicity of his prose is never impeded by the logs of 
detail. His eye sees calmly and sharply. His pen, steered so fastidiously, 
gives much delight to those who know the stimulating lands of the Bruce. 
There is a wealth of feeling here that cannot escape the reader less able 
to tell the tale. The more orderly and tidy minded among us will also 
be happy about the excellent chapter structures, the format, and the 
skilled sketches of Clare Bice and Vincent Elliott. Dr. Fox has obviously 
enjoyed writing this book. One cannot read it without admiration and 
respect and, certainly, one cannot easily cease to read. 


Wayne University Go.pwin SMITH 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Clements Library. Com- 
piled by William S. Ewing. (Ann Arbor, Clements Library, 
1953. 548 p. $4.00.) 


Guide to the Manuscript Collection in the Library of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. By Elizabeth C. Biggert. 
(Columbus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
1953. 154 p. paper $1.50, cloth $2.50.) 


We are grateful for recent publication of guides to two important 
manuscript collections. Researchers using such finding aids are well 
aware that it is impossible to describe all the items in any collection, and 
they know any inventory can neither be complete nor current. They are 
also conscious of the fact that the leads to important material for a given 
research project found in any guide are priceless. So we appreciate, but 
hesitate to criticize. Indeed, one could not be qualified to criticize any 
guide to manuscript collections without comparing the guide to each 
collection—in short, to re-do the work of the compiler. Nor can one 
attempt to describe the contents of these collections. 
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The Clements Guide is a second edition of the earlier work by How- 
ard Peckham in 1942 which described 172 collections. The new guide 
by William Ewing describes 304 collections in 317 pages with an index 
of perhaps ten thousand headings. The preface by Colton Storm explains 
that much of the information in Peckham’s Guide is contained in this 
revision. An attempt has been made to describe the collections according 
to the tentative rules for cataloging collections of manuscripts issued by 
the Library of Congress. As one would guess from the proportion, there 
are many individual names listed as a part of the description of the 
collections. 

The book was photolithoprinted from an unjustified typewritten copy. 
It deserved a better printing job. In spite of this, entries are nicely 
spaced and it is easy to read. 

The Ohio Manuscript Collections prepared by Elizabeth Biggert does 
not attempt the detail of the Clements Guide. There are 1,128 collec- 
tions listed in ninety-four pages, and approximately thirty-five hundred 
headings in the index. The principal collections received in 1951-52 are 
described separately preceding the numbered collections—thus bringing 
the work to current status insofar as possible. The book suffers from the 
unfortunate choice of a display type of the sans serif group. Conse- 
quently, it is difficult for the user to find quickly the item or name being 
sought. This condition is aggravated by the fact that items are crowded 
together on the page—doubtless to keep within a slim printing budget. 
However, the book meets the need, and one should not let small criticisms 
obscure this salient fact. 

Either of these two guides fulfills the primary purpose of its produc 
tion. That is to say, that a researcher can use it and find out whether 
or not material he desires is likely or unlikely to be found in the collec- 
tion described. Rules for use of the material are included in the intro- 
ductions to both guides. Uncounted miles of travel and uncounted dollars 
may be saved, or spent more reasonably, because these two books are 
now available. 


Michigan Historical Commission VERNON BEAL 


The Pacific Northwest Quarterly appeared in January, 1953, with 
a new two-column, forty-eight page format. The cover of the April issue 
carries the seal of Washington Territory and the January issue outlines 
the year’s activities for the observance by the state of Washington of the 
Washington Territorial Centennial. 


Tue Monroe County Historicar Society has produced an attractive 
folder of the activities offered by the Historical Museum for the year 
1953-54. 
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[he Custer Myth. By William A. Graham. (Harrisburg, Pa., 
The Stackpole Company, 1953. xxxvi, 413 p. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $10.) 


Firearms in the Custer Battle. By John E. Parsons and John S. 
du Mont. (Harrisburg, Pa., The Stackpole Company, 1953. 
v, 59 p. Illustrations, and bibliography. $2.75.) 


Echoes from the Little Big Horn Fight: Reno’s Position in the 
Valley. By Fred Dustin. (Saginaw, privately printed, 1953. 
17 p. Maps. $1.50.) 


Each year sees a prodiguous increase in Custer students. The desire 
to please them has resulted in a frantic race by some authors to publish 
rehashes of old material, or to reprint what they have previously stated 
to be “limited” editions. Though the Stackpole Company ambitiously 
announces that this is “the source book to end all source books” Colonel 
Graham is too Custerwise to make such a bold prediction. A careful, 
systematic student, he is prudent enough to mention that, of the sources 
of Indian material “these cover a wide field; so wide that it is manifestly 
impossible to include them all.” 

He is considered an expert on the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
(Custer’s last battle), having written numerous books and articles on the 
subject. It is his practice to bend over backwards so that his material 
may be presented on an unbiased plane. The author has selected the 
better known Sioux, Cheyenne, Arikara, and Crow accounts of the 
Custer battle and made them more accessible to the student by placing 
them in one volume. These Indian narratives, witten by friend and foe, 
are divergent in point of view. Each narrator attempts to relate the par- 
ticipation of his friends or himself in a battle that had so many actions 
no one person could have seen all of them. These repetitive Indian 
stories, with such variations as occur through diverse points of view and 
from memories sometimes weakened by aging years, present varying 
pictures of this famous battle. 

The volume is divided into four parts, the first of which contains a 
selection of the more important Indian accounts of the battle. In reading 
these you soon see the implication of the author’s title. 

Edward Settle Godfrey, Frederick William Benteen, and Winfield 
Scott Edgerly are magic names to all students of Custer. Graham had 
the good fortune and sense to interrogate Godfrey and Edgerly while 
they still lived, and to meet and obtain considerable data from Benteen’s 
son. Part two covers this interesting trio in a fashion that adds considerable 
to the subject. 

Part three is labeled “Miscellaneous-Covering A Wide Field,” and 
that is no misstatement. A hodgepodge of facts, seemingly to have little 
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bearing on the main title, one experiences a bit of vertigo when reading 
too rapidly. Every chapter is interesting and important, however, though 
somewhat unrelated. 

Part four contains Fred Dustin’s bibliography of some 641 items—a 
record in Custeriana. This is prefaced with several chapters by Dustin 
on the burial and reburial of the battlefield dead. 

The jacket and end papers consist of a full color reproduction of the 
Custer battle that is most novel in its arrangements. An air view from 
one hundred or more feet just south of Calhoun Hill, it portrays all the 
actions on that field, voluntarily disregarding the time element of each 
action by showing them as occurring all at the same time. 

Taken as a whole, the most interesting part of this addition to Custeri 
ana are Colonel Graham’s communications with the participants and his 
torians of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and his debates and 
conferences with them. This alone makes the volume worthwhile. 

A handsome and well printed book, it will serve as a reliable reference 
on many phases of the Custer question. 

The nicely illustrated monograph on Firearms in the Custer Battle is 
one of the finer examples of specialty research in the field of Custer lore. 

The authors, both well known gun collectors and experts, have left 
no stone unturned in the quest for the answers. When the Indians 
fought Custer on the Little Big Horn, were they all armed with Win- 
chester repeaters? What difficulty did the soldiers have with their car 
bines? How can you identify a battle relic should you have one in your 
collection? These are but a few of the questions they answer. 

It is profusely illustrated with Custer guns from Montana, Massachu 
setts, and Monroe. The full-color cover exhibits one of the best Custer’s 
Last Stand paintings seen for some time. Painted by Theodore B. 
Pitman, it was commissioned by John S. du Mont. 

On studying the newly published Reno Court of Inquiry two years 
ago, Mr. Dustin came to the conclusion that the portion of his book, The 
Custer Tragedy, published in 1939, which deals with Major Reno’s fight 
in the valley, contained errors as to the positions of the skirmish lines. 
Always an avid student of Custer’s last battle, he has written Echoes 
From the Little Big Horn Fight as a supplemental booklet with the 
purpose of rectifying his former statements. Although it corrects his 
former views, it adds no new material to the field of study. 


Monroe County Historical Society LAWRENCE Frost 


How to Write the History of an American Jewish Community by Jacob 
R. Marcus (Cincinnati, American Jewish Archives, 1953. 32 p.) is a 
clear, concise, instructional booklet usable by the mature scholar as well 
as by the beginner who wishes to write. The advice and suggestions are 
applicable to groups outside the Jewish community. 
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The Beginnings of Graduate Education in America. By Richard 
J. Storr. (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix, 
195 p. Bibliography, notes, index. $5.00.) 


In this book there is found a facile blending of historical data and 
straight-forward writing. The subject is unusual. Any reader who begins 
the book with a lukewarm interest in it will find his attitude changing 
quickly to one of interest and admiration. This enterprising piece of 
historical writing has direct utilitarian value and besides makes the true 
lover of history proud of his own love for it. 

The beginnings of graduate education in America arose from a mixture 
of emotions and causes. Provincialism, nationalism, and worship of the 
Old World entered the picture as did real social dynamics correlated with 
the rapid cultural development of the new nation-state. The need for 
new knowledge was felt keenly by some pioneer thinkers even before the 
professional justification for graduate education was felt. 

After about a half century of criticism of existing institutions, creative 
planning, arguing, and policy-making, the decade beginning in 1850 
produced a remarkable number of abortive attempts and real beginnings. 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, and Michigan were in the front rank. Mich- 
igan’s offering in 1858 as given on pages 115-16 gives the clearest picture 
of the curriculum concepts in the minds of the theorists of the time. 
The classics and the newer fields, such as history, science, and modern 
literature, are nicely blended in this example. 

The first graduate student was admitted to the University of Michigan 
in 1856, although it was to take thirty-six years to establish a graduate 
department. Wilfred Shaw in his history of The University of Michigan 
published in 1920 describes the way in which certain graduate school 
characteristics developed during these years, such as work in the labora- 
tory sciences, the seminar method, and the elective system. These develop- 
ments stemmed directly from the efforts of the pre-Civil War reformers. 

Michigan readers will be fascinated by the role of that great, stubborn, 
fundamental educator, Henry P. Tappan, whose presidency helped make 
the University of Michigan a shining example of  state-supported 
university education. 

This account gives full credit to the attempts that failed and to the 
importance of those fine people who gave currency to the idea of graduate 
study as a need of and as a boon to a new culture. The logic of those 
items is not impertinent today. Storr summarizes these achievements of 
the pre-Civil War as follows: 

What did the years before 1861 actually produce? The results of the thought 
and labor of the period certainly fell far short of the hopes for it. No great 
American University materialized; and no established college could claim to be 
a strong competitor of the European universities. No literary classic comparable 


to John Henry Newman’s The Idea of a University appeared to persuade 
Americans that, if they could not found great universities, they could at least 
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write winningly about them. The achievement of the prewar reformers was 
to establish a tradition of aspiration and experimentation. 

This seems a good summation of the period which had for its greatest 
year that of 1858. 

Students of higher education problems of today will gain perspective 
from the criticisms of the college of the early 1800's. In the college 
setting the expanding studies of science, literature, and history were 
constrained by “the Procrustean bed of the college tradition.” The great 
example of the German universities, especially Goettingen and Berlin, is 
properly and proportionately emphasized. The discrepancies between 
Friedrich Paulsen’s unparalleled Autobiography and the American appre- 
ciation of the German university are probably more interesting than 
discordant. 

As American higher education enters a period in which the research 
function of the university is being reconsidered this historical record will 
help theorists, members of boards of control, and curious citizens to think 
more honestly and deeply about the raison d’étre of a twentieth century 
American university. 


Department of Public Instruction G. Rosert Koopman 


A New Home; or, Life in the Clearings. By Mrs. Caroline Matilda 


Kirkland. Edited and with an introduction by John Nerber. 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. viii, 308 p. Illustra- 
tions. $5.00.) 


The literary sins of the mid-nineteenth century feminine school in 
American literature can be recorded easily enough by anyone who has 
had occasion to read the fiction of the period, but Caroline Kirkland’s one 
distinguished book, A New Home (1839), is an exception. Mrs. Kirk 
land even excelled her male contemporaries in her masterful realistic 
portrayal of frontier life. James Fenimore Cooper, Charles Fenno Hoff 
man, James Hall, Robert Montgomery Bird, and a few others wrote 
realistically at times, but none maintained consistently the sternly objec- 
tive attitude toward the frontier that is typical of Mrs. Kirkland’s work. 
Indeed, Mrs. Kirkland herself later reverted to a self-conscious and senti 
mental style in her essays entitled Forest Life (1842) and the loosely 
woven stories published as Western Clearings (1845). 

Edgar Allan Poe’s description of Mrs. Kirkland as “frank and cordial, 
even bold, yet sufficiently dignified, brilliantly witty, and now and then 
not a little sarcastic” is also an apt characterization of the style of A New 
Home. Such is her treatment of Pinckney (Montacute in the narrative), 
where she lived from 1837 to 1843. Even though she used the pseudo- 
nym, Mrs. Mary Clavers, and disguised the names of people and places 
(in general rather thinly), the pride of the good burghers of Pinckney 
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was wounded when they saw themselves as they were rather than sur- 
rounded by the romantic halo that the dime novelists were soon to give 
to them. But posterity has another opinion of the writer who recorded 
frontier life and frontier character as she saw it. 

Although Mrs. Kirkland occupied a key place in the Manhattan literary 
scene, even during her absence in the West, she was able to adapt herself 
to life in the backwoods Michigan of the 1830’s with unusual facility and 
to understand all the background and peculiarities of the frontier village. 
She was deeply attached to her neighbors and shared all the hardships 
of their difficult life. Fortunately, she had the literary discipline to 
write about early nineteenth-century Michigan in a manner that is still 
effective today. 

For all these reasons and many more we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Nerber and G. P. Putnam’s Sons for reprinting this American classic. 
The editor has furnished a valuable fourteen-page introduction with 
critical notes on A New Home and a biographical sketch of Mrs. Kirk- 
land. There are seventeen illustrations, mainly of pioneer life in the 
1830's, including a portrait of Mrs. Kirkland and an early map of Putnam 
Township, Livingston County. : 

Mr. Nerber states (p. 16) that “This editing of A New Home, and 
those portions of Forest Life which by substance belong to the earlier 
narrative, is not meant in any way to be definitive.” It is unfortunate that 
a text which is as important as A New Home but not likely to be re- 
printed again at an early date was not edited definitively at this time. At 
least Mr. Nerber should have indicated the source of his text and marked 
clearly those passages inserted from Forest Life. 


University of Kentucky Libraries Lawrence S. THOMPSON 


Tue Socrery FOR THE PRESERVATION OF CoveRED Brincgs, whose aim 
is to “preserve existing covered bridges still standing on American roads, 
and to create interest in covered bridge lore and legend,” published 
in its summer 1953 issue of Covered Bridge Topics an article, “The 
Covered Bridge at Henry Ford Museum,” and a picture of Ackley’s 
covered bridge which Henry Ford transported to Greenfield Village. 


Tue Wisconsin Strate Hisroricat Society has compiled a list of 
1,552 names to comprise a proposed Dictionary of Wisconsin Biography. 
Sketches of 731 have been written, sketches of an additional 518 have 
been assigned to writers, and 303 still await authors, according to a 
recent announcement of the society. Qualifications for inclusion in the 
biography are that the person must have lived in Wisconsin at least a 
part of his lifetime, have contributed in some notable respect to the 
history of the state, and be no longer living. 





Contributors 


Mrs. Caroline W. Thrun studied at Western Michigan College of 
Education, the University of Michigan, and Michigan State College. 
After four years of law study she passed the state bar examinations. She 
has had experience as a high school teacher, and as a research assistant and 
lecturer in taxation and public school financing problems and school law 
at Wayne University and Michigan State College. For six years she was 
legal adviser to the superintendent of public instruction and since 1941 
has been on the staff of the Attorney General. 


Mrs. Roma Baker Daw is a housewife who now lives in East Lansing. 
Her husband, T. E. Daw, is assistant state forester. Mrs. Daw grew up 
in the Upper Peninsula and was graduated from the Manistique High 
School. She is a graduate of Michigan State Normal College and did 
graduate work at the University of Chicago and the University of Minne 
sota. Until she was married she was supervisor of art and was on the 
faculty at Michigan State Normal College several summers. 


The Rev. Victor L. Dowdell, who transcribed and edited the diary of 
John French, is a native of New York state. He was educated at Hobart 
College and Cornell University, where he earned a Ph.D. in classics and 
philosophy. He was ordained to the Episcopal ministry in 1924. He was 
rector of St. James’ Church, Albion, 1940-47, and is presently vicar of St 
James’ Chapel, near Delhi, New York. The Rev. Dr. Dowdell is author 
of Aristotle and Anglical Religious Thought, published by the Cornell 
University and Oxford University presses in 1942. 


Charles B. Lawrence received the degree of bachelor of science in civil 
engineering at the Michigan College of Mining and Technology in June 
1953. Since his high school days he has been interested in Michigan 
history, particularly of the Upper Peninsula area. 


Mrs. Vivian Lyon Moore was born in Quincy. Her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Almon Lyon, moved to Hillsdale when she was a baby. She 
has called Hillsdale home ever since. Mrs. Moore is a graduate of Hills 
dale High School, Hillsdale College, and the University of Michigan. 
She did graduate work at the University of Chicago, the University of 
Iowa, and St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame. Mrs. Moore is an honorary 
member of Gamma Chapter of the Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
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Edwin McClellan received his undergraduate education at St. Andrews 
University in Scotland where he was awarded the degree of master of 
arts with honors in modern and medieval history in June 1952. In 
September 1952 he came to this country and at present is working for 
his doctorate in the history department at Michigan State College. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues are $3.00 per year. Michigan History is 
sent to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





